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THE 
By L. 


CONDITION, which would be amazing if 
A surprise had not been deadened by long 

habit, prevails in the administration of 
military affairs in Washington. For nearly 
three years the United States has been at 
war, and yet with the exception of only a 
few months of that time, the General com- 
manding the Army of the United States 
has wielded as little influence in military 
councils as a clerk in the department or 
a private in the ranks. It is a condition 
which could exist perhaps in no other coun- 
try in the world. 

General Miles is not the first occupant of 
his position to be at odds with the head of 
the War Department. Indeed, it is a tradi- 
tion that there should be irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of opinion between the Secretary of 
War and the General commanding the Army. 
When Sherman was in charge of Army 
Headquarters the conflict of authority be- 
came so acute that the doughty hero of the 
March to the Sea, driven to desperation by 
the slights he felt were put upon him, 
packed up his belongings and moved thé 
Army Headquarters bodily from Washington 
to St. Louis, where he remained in solitary 
splendor during all the later years of his 
incumbency. Sheridan was as unfortunate 
as his predecessor in his relations with the 
Secretary of War. He was not quite testy 
enough to allow himself to be driven from 
Washington, but there were continual clashes 
between him and Secretaries Lincoln and 
Endicott down almost to the day of his 
death. Schofield was able to get along with 
his civilian superiors without friction. He 
had tact in abundance and was a born diplo- 
mat. Nothing else could have saved him. 


He alone of all the officers recently in com- 
mand of the Army has understood the true 
relations of the Ceneral commanding with 
the Secretary of War. 


He appreciated the 
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fact that the commanding General was, after 
all, subject to the orders of the Secretary 
of War, and was to all intents a chief of 
staff whose duty it was to see that those 
orders were carried into effect. Sherman 
and Sheridan were never able to adjust 
themselves to this relationship. They were 
soldiers, and nothing else. Accustomed to 
command and to have their orders obeyed 
without question, it irritated them and 
angered them that a mere civilian untrained 
in the practice of war should be in a posi- 
tion to over-rule their judgment in matters 
relating to a profession to which they had 
devoted their lives. 

So with Miles. But Miles is at a disad- 
vantage as compared with Sherman and 
Sheridan, in that, gallant soldier though he 
is, and brilliant though his military record 
has been, he lacks the prestige which went 
with those two great names. He was not of 
the first order of heroes of the Civil War, 
and there is nothing overpowering in his 
personality or his reputation. 

So much for the primary condition—the 
irrepressible conflict, it may be called, be- 
tween the Secretary of War and the General 
in command, a conflict which could be 
avoided only by the exercise of the utmost 
forbearance on both sides and by the dis- 
play of tact amounting positively to genius. 
3ut with Miles this has not been all. There 
has entered into his differences with his 
civilian superiors a personal element lacking 
in other cases, that in his mind and in 
the minds of his friends has overshadowed 
everything else. While he has been debased 
another has been exalted. While his advice 
has been ignored, that of another has been 
sought. While his has been a lonely figure 
conspicuous in its isolation, the figure 
of another—and that a subordinate—has 
loomed large in military administration. 
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Miles and Corbin have become, in the public 
eye, at any rate, the two conspicuous figures 
in the play which is being enacted. The 
situation is extraordinary enough to excite 
the imagination and give rise to multifarious 
conjecture. Miles is the senior Major-Gen- 
eral commanding the Army, enjoying during 
his incumbency the rank, pay and emolu- 
ments of a Lieutenant-General. Corbin is 
Adjutant-General, with the rank, pay and 
emoluments of a Major-General, the sub- 
ordinate of the General commanding —some 
might even call 
him the clerk. 
Yet Miles is a 
cipher in the 
conduct of the 
war in the Philip- 
pines, and was a 
cipher in the 
military opera- 
tions attending 
the raising of 
the siege of the 
legations in 
Pekin, while Cor- 
bin, in practice, 
exercised all 
those functions 
which, in theory, 
attach to his 
superior. No 
wonder there has 
been talk of 
scandal, of un- 
just discrimina- 
tion, of staff con- 
spiracy, of plots 
and counter- 
plots. No won- 
der that Miles is 
jealous and that 
he feels himself 
unjustly treated. 
One of his tem- 
perament could 
not accept such 
a situation ungrudgingly. He would be more 
than human if he did not feel the sting and 
humiliation attaching to the position in 
which he has been placed. 

A word as to Corbin. He is a veteran of 
the Civil War, but he never won national 
distinction in the field. Such fame as he has 
gained has come to him a generation after 
he saw service at the front. It is the fame 
of an administrator, not of a soldier. And 
yet, galling as it must seem to an oflicer 
with a record like that of Miles, he reaps a 
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soldier’s reward. At the beginning of the 
war with Spain Corbin was scarcely known 
outside army and political circles in Wash- 
ington. Such reputation as he had was 
political rather than military, although he 
had been in the military service in one 
capacity or other ever since the outbreak of 
the Civil War. He went into the Union 
Army in 1862 asa second lieutenant of Ohio 
volunteers; for Corbin is one of the omni- 
present Ohio men endowed at birth with an 
instinct for public affairs. When he was 
honorably m us- 
tered out of the 
service at the 
close of the war 
he had won the 
rank of colonel 
and had been 
breveted a brig- 
adier-general of 
volunteers. He 
entered the reg- 
ular army im- 
mediately there- 
after as a second 
lieutenant of in- 
fantry and plod- 
ded along in 
routine service 
for fourteen 
years until Pres- 
ident Hayes in 
the last year of 
his administra- 
tion brought him 
to Washington as 
an assistant ad- 
jutant - general 
with the rank of 
major. 

Corbin’s first 
great good for- 
tune came with 
the inauguration 
of Garfield. He 
was a member 
of the famous ‘‘Kitchen Cabinet,’’ which 
often in those few crowded months of Gar- 
field’s administration, usurped the func- 
tions of the nominal Cabinet, and whose 
advice, some thought, weighed more with 
Garfield than that of any of the men who 
had won distinction in national affairs. He 
had gone with Garfield to the Chicago con- 
vention as an intimate personal friend, and 
they who assumed to know the inside his- 
tory of those days believed that Corbin was 
active in the councils of those who con- 














spired from the beginning to make Garfield 
the nominee of that convention. For Corbin 
was a politician by instinct, and he is as 
much a politician to-day as he was twenty 
years ago. What would have been his for- 
tune if Garfield had not been laid low by the 
assassin’s bullet it is idle to guess. It could 
hardly have been more glittering than that 
which has come to him now after a score of 
vears under another Ohio President, through 
his native genius as an administrator and his 
political intuition. He advanced steadily in 
his profession till just at the outbreak of 
the war with 
Spain, only ten 
days after the 
blowing up of 
the Maine, he 
arrived, through 
the retirement 
of General Rug- 
gles, at the 
highest military 
position to 
which he could 
aspire—that of 
Adjutant-G en - 
eral of the 
United States 
Army. Fortune 
had followed 
him and clung 
to him. He 
could hard|l y 
have escaped it 
if he would. Op- 
portunities 
showered them- 
selves upon him 


and he caught 
them all. 
What Corbin 


did during the 
trying, hurried 
months of the 
var with Spain 
vas a marvel to those who knew the con- 
ditions with which he had to grapple and 
the obstacles he had to overcome. Day 
after day and week after week, almost hour 
by hour and minute by minute, he was 
under a strain which few men would have 
had the physical or mental strength to en- 
dure. He had the confidence of the Presi- 
dent. He was relied upon by the Secretary 
of War. He carried the multitudinous and 


infinitesimal details of mustering a great 
irmy and putting it at work. 
olid months 


For three 
days, nights and Sundays— 
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he was at his desk, and through it all he 
was buoyant, considerate, tactful, apparent- 
ly never hurried and never at a loss. 

It was at this time that the differences 
between Miles and the civil administration 
first became acute. Prior to the war with 
Spain, while there had been no great cor- 
diality between the Major-General com- 
manding and the Secretary of War, there 
had been nothing but friendly feeling, and 
affairs ran as smoothly as they could have 
been expected to run. Secretary Alger had 
gone out of his way to give Miles permission 
to visit Europe 
in order to wit- 
the war 
between Turkey 
and Greece. He 
had shown con- 
sideration for 
him in many 
other ways. But 
this was at a 
time when peace 
prevailed at 
home, when 
there were no 
great occasions 
of difference in 
judgment, and 
when nerves 
were not set on 
edge by the 
daily and hourly 
strain of the 
responsibility of 
waging war. 

It was largely 
a matter of tem- 
perament that 
when war came 
Corbin should 


ness 


have been a 
more welcome 
visitor at the 
White House, 
and a more agreeable counsellor for the 
Secretary of War than Miles. He was in- 
defatigable, resourceful and hopeful. He 


made the best of existing conditions, and 
strove bravely to turn inconveniences to 
good account. He kept his head and his 
temper, helped to smooth over the rough 
places; never rubbed anybody’s fur the 
wrong way. Miles was so constituted that 
he could not adapt himself to the conditions. 
He had splendid conceptions of how the war 
ought to be fought, he mapped out plans of 
campaign which were dazziing and impossi- 
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ble, he was forever making suggestions 
which would revolutionize everything, and 
advancing propositions so brilliant in con- 
ception that the return to actualities was 
melancholy. Miles’ theories were all built 
not upon what really was, but uvon what he 
thought ought to be. 
If conditions had 
been perfect, if the 
administrative sys- 
tem of the Army 
had been ideal, if 
the United States 
had gone into the 
war equipped with 
every conceivable 
preparation, then 
Miles would have 
been in his element 
and might have 
scored a great suc- 
cess. But he failed 
to recognize what 
others in responsi- 
ble places realized 
from the beginning 
—that it was not a 
question of doing 
the very best thing 
conceivable, but a 
question, rather, of 
doing the best thing 
possible amid dis- 
couraging surround- 
ings. And soit hap- — céindainse proto. 
pened that Miles 

dropped out of sym- 

pathy with the men with whom he ought to 
have co-operated. 

The first coolness came at the White 
House. The President grew more and more 
out of patience with the tone which Miles 
assumed. He confided to a friend in the 
early days of the war, when complications 
were thick and when puzzling problems were 
presenting themselves hourly for solution, 
that it gave him the cold shivers every time 
that Miles was announced; for the General 
in command was sure to have some discour- 
aging report to make, some querulous criti- 
cism to offer, or some utterly impractical 
scheme to propose. From the White House 
the disaffection extended to the War Depart- 
ment, and it was not long before Secretary 
Alger found himself unable to carry on rela- 
tions with General Miles with any satisfac- 
tion to himself or with any hopes of benefit- 
ting the service. It is a fact well understood 
throughout the service that Corbin stuck to 








Lieutenant-General Miles. 
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Miles longer than either the President or 
the Secretary of War. He did his best to 
preserve harmony and to restore a condition 
of affairs where all could work together. 
Instead of conspiring to alienate Miles from 
the President and the Secretary he was try- 
ing his best to bring 
them together. But 
Miles, piqued by the 
favor in which Cor- 
bin was held, 
brought himself to 
believe — whether 
rightly or not— 
that the Adjutant- 
General was his evil 
genius. 

War with Spain 
began on April 21st. 
Three days earlier, 
on April 18th, when 
hostilities were 
known to be immi- 
nent, General Miles 
made an extraordi- 
nary proposition to 
the Secretary of 
War. He advised 
that the manufac- 
ture of the Krag- 
Jorgensen rifles at 
the Springfield 
armory be reduced 
to a minimum or 
else suspended en- 
tirely, and that 
10,000 Lee straight 
pull, caliber 30, be manufactured as rapidly 
as possible. He recommended also that 
10,000 Winchester rifles be obtained for the 
frontier troops. In other words, with war 
in sight, his proposition was to shut down 
the Springfield armory altogether, for under 
the law making appropriations for the 
armory it had been especially provided by 
Congress that the Krag-Jorgensen rifle and 
no other was to be made. It had been 
unanimously recommended by two army 
boards after an exhaustive test of every 
rifle that could be found. These boards were 
composed of representatives of all branches 
of the service, and the individual members 
began their investigation with prejudices 
in favor of arms of American invention 
if they could be discovered. The Secretary 
of War referred General Miles’ recom- 
mendation to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, who returned it, with his dis- 
approval, in a report reciting the law and 
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explaining what would be the result if 
Miles’ plan went into effect. The recom- 
mendation and reports have never found 
their way into the official publications. But 
this was the first of Miles’ propositions to 
shake the confidence of the President and 
the Secretary in his judgment, Many others 
followed. At times during the most trying 
days of the war Miles would make several 
recommendations within a period of twenty- 
four hours, all of them impracticable, and 
each of them utterly inconsistent with all 
the others. It is not the purpose of this 
article to delve into the official records of 
the war with Spain, or to undertake a his- 
torical review. But there are a few things 
which will have to be recited if the develop- 
ment of the differences between General 
Miles and his civilian superiors is to be 
understood properly. 

The first of these is the famous ‘‘mud’’ 
march which Miles recommended to the Sec- 
retary of War on June 24, 1898, just two 
days after Shafter landed at Baiquiri. Miles 
proposed that after the capture of Santiago 
de Cuba deep-water harbors should be taken 
on the northern coast of Cuba as safe ports 
for transports, supply ships and naval ves- 
sels, that mounted troops and light artillery 
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should be disembarked to conduct a cam- 
paign in the interior of Cuba. He estimated 
that there would be 15,000 cavalry, which, 
with the light artillery and a small body of 
infantry, ‘‘would make a most formidable 
army corps,’’ and he recommended that 
these forces should be disembarked in the 
harbor of Neuvitas. ‘‘From there,’’ he said, 
“‘the command could move to Puerto Prin- 
cipe, one of the principal cities in the island 
of Cuba, using that as a base, it could move 
through the rolling country which is reported 
to be free from yellow fever, to Moron and 
Taguayabon and thence to Villa Clara; or 
by a more southern route from Puerto Prin- 
cipe to Ciego de Avila; thence to Spiritus 
and thence to Villa Clara.’’ 

He thought that a road could be built at 
the rate of five miles a day as the army 
corps marched, and that to move mounted 
troops over from Florida to Cuba and make 
this march would consume the time up to 
the thirtieth of September; if no serious 
force was encountered this army corps could 
continue its march to the south side of 
Havana. ‘‘Before reaching Villa Clara,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we would undoubtedly have upwards 
of 50,000 prisoners, and if we could, by 
judicious, humane treatment, use them in a 
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way that would be advantageous to them- 
selves as well as to our interest, I think it 
would be advisable.’’ 

No more chimerical scheme than this was 
proposed by anybody during the war with 
Spain. The harbor of Nuevitas which Miles 
recommended as the most available point at 
which to land American troops was so shal- 
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calculated to enhance the value of Miles’ 
counsel in the judgment of those whom he 
sought to advise. 

The most depressing hour of the war with 
Spain was that in the early morning of July 
3, 1898, when a dispatch was received in 
Washington from General Shafter saying 
that Santiago could not be taken without 

heavy losses, that he needed rein- 
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low, as shown by the maps in the General’s 
own Office, that none of the government 
transports could have approached within 
four miles The roads from Neuvitas to 
Villa Clara by either of the routes he sug- 
gested were practically impassable for troops 
at any time of the year, and during the rainy 
season which was then on, they were little 
better than rivers of mud. It would have 
been simply impossible to build any kind of 
a road. And what an army of 15,000 men, 
hampered with impediments and struggling 
through an inaccessible country for three 
hundred miles, was to do with 50,000 prison- 
ers, assuming that the prisoners were to be 
caught, was a problem which military ex- 
perts to this day have not been able to 
solve. Fortunately the war ended without 
compelling the President to pass upon this 
scheme either one way or another. But it 
was not the kind of a proposition which was 





forcements, and that he was con- 
sidering withdrawal to a position, 
which was recognized at once in 
Washington to mean a retreat to 
the coast. It was that very day, 
almost at the moment, when this 
discouraging report was being read 
by the President, and when gloom 
had settled over those in authori- 
ty, that Sampson’s ships were 
pouring death and destruction into 
Cervera’s fleet, and the day had 
not closed before news came of the 
victory of Santiago which marked 
the beginning of the end of the 
war. But the depressing dispatch 
from Shafter, with his announced 
intention to withdraw, is remem- 
bered to-day as perhaps the most 
unfortunate feature of the entire 
campaign. Shafter’s record still 
suffers in the public memory on 
account of it. Nor has it been 
blotted out by the memorable suc- 
cess that followed a few days later 
in the capture of Santiago and the 
surrender of the forces of Toral. 

Yet what Shafter suggested in 
the gloom of that fateful Sunday, 
Miles formally recommended to the depart- 
ment two days later, in a communication 
which may now be found in the War 
Department files. Indeed, the recommenda- 
tion of Miles was far more sweeping. 
He would have abandoned Santiago alto- 
gether without undertaking the capture of 
the Spanish forces, and would have with- 
drawn American troops from Cuba at a 
moment when the moral effect would have 
been most unhappy for the American 
cause. On July 5th, General Miles sent two 
written communications to the Secretary of 
War making this proposition. The second of 
the communications read as follows: 

**As the object for which the army was 
sent to Santiago de Cuba has been accom- 
plished, viz., the forcing of the Spanish fleet 
out of the harbor and its destruction by the 
navy, I deem the present time most favora- 
ble for proceeding immediately to Porto 




















Rico. I consider it of the highest impor- 
tance that we should take and keep that 
island, which is the gateway to the Spanish 
possessions on the Western hemisphere, and 
it is also important that our troops should 
be landed there as early as possible during 
this month. There are now about 4,000 men 
on transports at Key West, approximately 
7,000 will soon be at Charleston, South 
Carolina, and there are already 20,000 at 
Santiago. If this force is not sufficient, the 
transports can return for more if required.’’ 

The recommendation was not approved. 
Miles himself left Washington two days 
later, arrived opposite the entrance of San- 
tiago harbor on the morning of July 11th, 
and was personally on the ground when the 
Spanish garrison under General Toral sur- 
rendered on July 14th, practically bringing 
the war to a close. Had his own advice been 
taken, the seat of operations would have 
been transferred from Cuba to Porto Rico, 
the strategy of the war would have been 
changed, and there would have been further 
delay in bringing it to an 
end. 

Another important dif- 
ference between Miles and 
the President came in the 
dispute about sending 
troops to the Philippines. 
After the battle of Manila 
it was decided to order 
General Merritt, then 
commanding the Depart- 
ment of the East, to pro- 
ceed to Manila in com- 
mand of the army of oc- 
cupation. At the request 
of the President, General 
Merritt furnished an esti 
mate of troops necessary 
to constitute an expedi- 
tion to the Philippines, 
with a fair chance of 
success after arriving 
there. On May 13th he 
recommended a field force 
of 14,400 men, including 
6,050 regulars, 8,050 
volunteers with two com- 
panies of engineers and 
the necessary men for the 
hospital corps and signal 
corps. Of these 12,000 


would be effective. He 
especially urged that the 
regular troops be sent, 
and declared that he would 
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be doing the country, the force in Manila 
harbor, and himself a great injustice in 
attempting to carry out the President’s 
wishes with a smaller force or one differ- 
ently constituted. Two days later, after 
studying the problem further, he recom- 
mended the further addition of a siege bat- 
tery fully manned and equipped and an 
ordnance detachment. Miles thought it over 
for a day and made a proposition of his own. 
He suggested that the command sent to the 
Philippines consist of two regiments of in- 
fantry, two squadrons of cavalry, a battery 
of heavy artillery, and two batteries of light 
artillery, a total of only 2,500 regulars, the 
rest of the force to be made up of volun- 
teers from far Western states, raw troops, 
undrilled and ignorant of war. Moreover, 
the command of regulars was largely on 
paper, as one of the regiments recommended 
was only partially available. 

Merritt protested against this weakening 
of his force. ‘‘Two regiments of regular 
infantry,’’ he said, ‘‘two-thirds of a regi- 
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ment of regular cavalry, and two light bat- 
teries is a very small proportion of the 
forty-two regular regiments of the Army, 
when the work to be done consists of con- 
quering a territory 7,000 miles from our 
base, defended by a regularly trained and 
acclimated army of from 10,000 to 25,000 
men and inhabited by 14,000,000 of people, 
the majority of whom will regard us with the 
intense hatred born of race and religion.’’ 

To this Miles replied that the troops he 
indicated were in his judgment all that 
would be advisable to send to the Philippine 
Islands at that time, and that, moreover, 
the force was actually 10,000 more than 
would be required for the expedition. His 
recommendation did not prevail then. Since 
he made it the United States has been com- 
pelled to keep in the Philippines an army 
five times as numerous as the force which 
Miles declared was three times too large. 

There was one thing in which Miles was 
allowed to have his own way. Out of the 
$50,000,000 appropriated by Congress for 
the national defense a certain sum was 
alloted to the General of the Army to be ex- 
pended as he thought best. A part of this 
sum Miles devoted to carrying out an origi- 
nal scheme of his own. He conceived the 
idea of furnishing his army of invasion with 
a device which he believed would be of 
great efficacy in protecting them against the 
bullets of the foe. He ordered the construc- 
tion according to plans of his own of 200 
shields the like of which had never been 
seen in war. These shields were bullet-proof 
steel plates mounted on an axle which a few 
men were to push ahead of them in the 
advance against the enemy. They were also 
to be used as an easily-constructed entrench- 
ment by throwing earth against them. They 
were built as Miles directed at a cost of 
over $20,000, but they were so constructed 
that no army on earth could have shoved 
them ahead over the narrow wagon trail of 
Cuba, where it was intended that they should 
be used. The fortunes of war did not permit 
of their employment, for the famous ‘‘mud- 
march’? to Havana never began, and they 
are now stored away at Fort Wadsworth, 
New York, and Fort Meyer, Virginia, 100 of 
them at each post, where they have grown 
rusty as monuments to the genius of their 
inventor. 

All might have gone well so far as the 
public was concerned had it not been for 
Miles’ own action in spreading before the 
world his grievances. The time had arrived 
near the close of the war when, in spite of 








all the clashings and differences, Miles came 
forward spectacularly to occupy the center 
of the stage. As Major-General command- 
ing the Army he went to the front, just in 
time to be on the spot at Santiago when 
the Spanish forces laid down their arms. It 
was through him that the correspondence 
was carried on which led to the surrender of 
Toral, and he was in a position to reap such 
glory as there was in that historic event. 
His conduct at that time could not have 
been finer. He was all that the representa- 
tive of the military power of the United 
States ought to have been. He showered 
upon Shafter, the active leader of the expe- 
dition, unstinted compliment for the success 
which had been gained, and with a magnan- 
imity that was worthy of his rank he per- 
mitted Shafter in person to accept Toral’s 
surrender. Then he hastened to Porto Rico 
and swept over that island in a bloodless 
campaign which for dramatic completeness 
finds no exact parallel in the annals of war. 
It was, no doubt, due to his genius and 
original conception that the invading army 
was received by a cheering population, not 
as conquerors, but as liberators and guests. 
‘‘T shall never get credit for this,’’ he said 
at the time, ‘‘because there has been no 
blood-letting. People will not understand a 
victory without that.’’ But in spite of his 
foreboding, the credit was given him and his 
fame at home rang loud. 

Then his evil genius caught him and he 
began to talk. He had learned that when 
he set out for Santiago the Adjutant-General 

the Machiavellian Corbin— had anticipated 
his arrival in Santiago with a private dis- 
patch to Shafter assuring Shafter that 
Miles’ coming made no difference in the 
command, and that Miles did not go to 
supersede him. It was a question of mili- 
tary etiquette in which the people at large 
could take little interest, but the thing 
rankled in Miles’ breast. It came as the 
culmination of what he regarded as a deep- 
seated conspiracy to humiliate him and chal- 
lenge his authority. At a distance from 
home, out of quick communication with his 
friends, he brooded over his wrongs, pic- 
tured himself held up on the pillory of pub- 
lic opinion through the agency of his enemies 
in the department with no chance to get 
justice, and deprived of the credit which he 
felt to be rightfully his. He unburdened 
his grievances upon every willing ear. He 
told a sad story of intrigue and uncovered 
every conceivable skeleton in the military 
closet. At last a newspaper correspondent 
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General Miles’ 
to whom he had recited his tale cabled it all 
home, and the country was treated just at 
the climax of a splendidly successful war to 
an exhibition of army linen in the wash. 
Miles criticized Alger, he denounced Cor- 
bin, he slurred Shafter, who had first been 
detailed to command the Santiago expedi- 
tion by his advice, he lashed the entire mili- 
tary administration. For weeks while he 
was still in Porto Rico, and after his return 
to the United States, the newspapers were 
filled with his plaints, and headlines fairly 
blazed with army scandal. It was a question 
at the War Department whether he should 
not be deprived of his command for his part 
in what, no matter how it could be viewed, 
was a glaring breach of military discipline. 
Secretary Alger proposed his removal and 
Corbin favored it, but the President, always 
loath to do unpleasant things, permitted no 
action, and Miles retained his place. From 
that day to this there has been no communi- 
cation between Miles and Corbin except that 
which was absolutely necessary for the con- 
duct of routine business, and up to the time 
that Alger left the department Miles never 
set foot in the office of the Secretary of 
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War. His relations with the President were 
hardly more cordial than with the Secretary 
and the Adjutant-General. The embalmed 
beef episode constitutes a chapter by itself. 
That controversy could have no other result 
than to widen a breach already wide enough. 
When Secretary Root came to the War De- 
partment, almost his first act after taking 
the oath of office was to send for General 
Miles. He showed a disposition to re-estab- 
lish relations which ought never to have 
been broken, and for a time it seemed as 
though he were going to succeed. But it 
was not long before Root was as far out of 
touch with the General commanding the 
Army as his predecessor had been, and 
for months there has been no pretense at 
seeking Miles’ counsel or following his ad- 
vice. 

Miles has his friends and his ardent cham- 
pions in both military and civil circles. He 
is a favorite with the people, and in the 
popular estimation he has been greatly 
wronged. Perhaps, some time, many years 
from now, the whole story can be written of 
a controversy which has been unhappy from 
every point of view. The time is not now. 


Machine. 




















¢¢TF I was a man— Her words were in 
themselves indecisive, but the wither- 
ing contempt which flashed from her 
black eyes was not lost upon the men-folk 
in the tent. 

Tommy, the English sailor, squirmed, but 
chivalrous old Dick Humphries, Cornish fish- 
erman and erstwhile American salmon capi- 
talist, beamed upon- her benevolently as 
ever. He bore women too large a portion 
of his rough heart to mind them, as he said, 
when they were in the doldrums, or when 
their limited vision would not permit them 
to see all around a thing. So they said noth- 
ing, these two men who had taken the half- 
frozen woman into their tent three days 
back, and who had warmed her, and fed 
her, and rescued her goods from the Indian 
packers. This latter had necessitated the 
payment of numerous dollars, to say nothing 
of a demonstration in foree—Dick Humph- 
ries squinting along the sights of a Winches- 
ter while Tommy apportioned their wages 
among them at his own appraisement. It 
had been a little thing in itself, but it meant 
much to a woman playing a desperate single- 
hand in the equally desperate Klondike rush 
of ’97. Men were occupied with their own 
pressing needs, nor did they approve of wo- 
men playing, single-handed, the odds of the 
arctic winter. 

“If I was a man, I know what I would 
do.’’ Thus reiterated Molly, she of the flash- 
ing eyes, and therein spoke the cumulative 
grit of five American-born generations. 





In the succeeding silence, Tommy thrust 
a pan of biscuits into the Yukon stove and 
piled on fresh fuel. A reddish flood pounded 
along under his sun-tanned skin, and as he 
stooped, the skin of his neck was scarlet. 
Dick palmed a three-cornered sail needle 
through a set of broken pack straps, his 
good nature in nowise disturbed by the 
feminine cataclysm which was threatening 
to burst in the storm-beaten tent. 

‘*And if you was a man?” he asked, his 
voice vibrant with kindness. The three- 
cornered needle jammed in the damp leather, 
and he suspended work for the moment. 

*‘1’d be aman. I’d put the straps on my 
back and light out. I wouldn’t lay in camp 
here, with the Yukon like to freeze most 
any day, and the goods not half over the 
portage. And you—you are men, and you 
sit here, holding your hands, afraid of a 
little wind and wet. I tell you straight, 
Yankee-men are made of different stuff. 
They’d be hitting the trail for Dawson if 
they had to wade through hell-fire. And you, 
you [ wish I was a man.”’ 

‘I’m very glad, my dear, that you're 
not.’’ Dick Humphries threw the bight of 
the sail twine over the point of the needle 
and drew it clear with a couple of deft 
turns and a jerk. 

A snort of the gale dealt the tent a 
broad-handed slap as it hurtled past, and 
the sleet rat-tat-tat-ted with snappy spite 
against the thin canvas. The smoke, smoth- 
ered in its exit, drove back through the fire- 
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box door, carrying with it the pungent odor 
of green spruce. 

“‘Good Gawd! Why can’t a woman listen 
to reason?’’ Tommy lifted his head from 
the denser depths and turned upon her a 
pair of smoke-outraged eyes. 

‘“*And why can’t a man show his man- 
hood?’ 

Tommy sprang to his feet with an oath 
which would have shocked a woman of lesser 
heart, ripped loose the sturdy reef-knots 
and flung back the flaps of the tent. 

The trio peered out. It was not a threat- 
ening spectacle. A few water-soaked tents 
formed the miserable foreground, from 
which the streaming ground sloped to a 
foaming gorge. Down this ramped a moun- 
tain torrent. Here and there, dwarf spruce, 
rooting and groveling in the shallow allu- 
vium, marked the proximity of the timber 
line. Beyond, on the opposing slope, the 
vague outlines of a glacier loomed dead- 
white through the driving rain. Even as 
they looked, its massive front crumbled into 
the valley, on the breast of some subterra- 
nean vomit, and it lifted its hoarse thunder 
above the screeching voice of the storm. 
Involuntarily, Molly shrank back. 

‘*Look, woman! Look with all your eyes! 
Three miles in the teeth of the gale to 
Crater Lake, across two glaciers, along the 
slippery rim-rock, knee-deep in a howling 
river! Look, I say, you Yankee woman! 
Look! There’s your Yankee-men!’” Tommy 
pointed a passionate hand in the direction 
of the struggling tents. ‘‘ Yankees, the last 
mother’s son of them. Are they on trail? 
Is there one of them with the straps to his 
back? And you would teach us men our 
work? Look, I say!’’ 

Another tremendous section of the glacier 
rumbled earthward. The wind whipped in 
at the open doorway, bulging out the sides 
of the tent till it swayed like a huge bladder 
at its guy ropes. The smoke swirled about 
them, and the sleet drove sharply into their 
flesh. Tommy pulled the flaps together hast- 
ily, and returned to his tearful task at the 
fire-box. Dick Humphries threw the mended 
pack straps into a corner and lighted his 
pipe. Even Molly was for the moment per- 
suaded. 

‘‘There’s my clothes,’’ she half-whim- 
pered, the feminine for the moment prevail- 
ing. ‘‘They’re right at the top of the cache, 
and they’ll be ruined, I tell you, ruined '’’ 

‘‘There, there,’’ Dick interposed, when 
the last quavering syllable had wailed itself 
out. ‘‘Don’t let that worry you, little 
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woman. I’m old enough to be your father’s 
brother, and I’ve a daughter older than you, 
and |’]l tog you out in fripperies when we 
get to Dawson if it takes my last dollar.’’ 

‘““When we get to Dawscn!’’ The scorn 
had.come back to her throat with a sudden 
surge. ‘‘You’ll rot on the way, first. You’ll 
drownina mudhole. You—you—Britishers!’’ 

The last word, explosive, intensive, had 
strained the limits of her vituperation. If 
that would not stir these men, what could? 
Tommy’s neck ran red again, but he kept 
his tongue between his teeth. Dick’s eyes 
mellowed. He had the advantage over 
Tommy, for he had once had a white woman 
for a wife. 

The blood of five American-born genera- 
tions is, under certain circumstances, an 
uncomfortable heritage; and among these 
circumstances might be enumerated that of 
being quartered with next of kin. These 
men were Britons. On sea and land her 
ancestry and the generations thereof had 
thrashed them and theirs. On sea and land 
they would continue to do so. The traditions 
of her race clamored for vindication. She 
was but a woman of the present, but in her 
bubbled the whole mighty past. It was not 
alone Molly Travis who pulled on gum 
boots, mackintosh and straps; for the phan- 
tom hands of ten thousand forbears drew 
tight the buckles, just so as they squared 
her jaw and set her eyes with determination. 
She, Molly Travis, intended to shame these 
Britishers; they, the innumerable shades, 
were asserting the dominance of the com- 
mon race. 

The men-folk did not interfere. Once 
Dick suggested that she take his oilskins as 
her mackintosh was worth no more than 
paper in such a storm. But she sniffed her 
independence so sharply that he communed 
with his pipe till she tied the flaps on the 
outside and slushed away on the flooded 
trail. 

‘‘Think she’ll make it?’’ Dick’s face 
belied the indifference of his voice. 

**Make it? If she stands the pressure till 
she gets to the cache, what of the cold and 
misery, she’ll be stark, raving mad. Stand 
it? She’ll be dumb-crazed. You know it 
yourself, Dick. You’ve wind-jammed round 
the Horn. You know what it is to lay out 
on a topsail yard in the thick of it, bucking 
sleet and snow and frozen canvas till you’re 
ready to just let go and cry like a baby. 
Clothes? She won’t be able to tell a bun- 
dle of skirts from a gold pan or a tea 
kettle.”’ 
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‘**Kind of think we were wrong in letting 
her go, then?’’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. So help me, Dick, she’d 
’a made this tent a hell for the rest of the 
trip if we hadn’t. Trouble with her she’s 
got too much spirit. This’ll tone it down a 
bit.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ Dick admitted, ‘‘she’s too ambi- 
tious. But, then, Molly’s all right. A cussed 
little fool to tackle a trip like this, but a 
plucky sight better than those pick-me-up- 
and-carry-me kind of women. She’s the 
stock that carried you and me, Tommy, and 
you’ve got to make allowance for the spirit. 
Takes a woman to breed a man. You can’t 
suck manhood from the dugs of a creature 
whose only claim to womanhood is her petti- 


***Nor did I slack away till they came down on their knees, begging and 
pleading with me to keep quiet.’ ”’ 


coats. Takes a she-cat, not a cow, to mother 
a tiger.’’ 

‘*And when they’re unreasonable we’ve 
got to put up with it, eh?”’ 

“‘The proposition. A sharp sheath-knife 
cuts deeper on a slip than a dull one; but 
that’s no reason for to hack the edge off 
over a capstan bar.”’ 

‘*All right, if you say so, but when it 
comes to woman, | guess |’1] take mine with 
a little less edge.’’ 

‘“‘What do you know about it?’’ Dick 
demanded. 

‘‘Some.’’ Tommy reached over for a pair 
of Molly’s wet stockings and stretched them 
across his knees to dry. 

Dick, eyeing him querulously, went fishing 
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in her hand satchel, then hitched up to the 
front of the stove with divers articles of 
damp clothing spread likewise to the heat. 

“Thought you said you never were mar- 
ried ?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘Did 12 No more was I—that is—yes, by 
Gawd! I was. And as good a woman as ever 
cooked grub for a man.’’ 

‘‘Slipped her moorings?’’ Dick symbol- 
ized infinity with a wave of his hand. 

*hg,”" 

‘‘Childbirth,’’ he added, after a moment’s 
pause. 

The beans bubbled rowdily on the front 
lid, and he pushed the pot back to a cooler 
surface. After that he investigated the bis- 
cuits, tested them with a splinter of wood, 
and placed them aside under cover of a 
damp cloth. Dick, after the manner of his 
kind, stifled his interest and waited silently. 

‘*A different woman to Molly. Siwash.”’ 

Dick nodded his understanding. 

‘‘Not so proud and wilful, but stick by a 
fellow through thick and thin. Sling a pad- 
dle with the next and starve as contentedly 
as Job. Go for’ard when the sloop’s nose 
was more often under than not, and take in 
sail like a man. Went prospecting, once, up 
Teslin way, past Surprise Lake and the 
Little Yellow-Head. Grub gave out, and we 
ate the dogs. Dogs gave out, and we ate 
harnesses, moccasins and furs. Never a 
whimper; never a pick-me-up-and-carry-me. 
Before we went she said look out for grub, 
but when it happened, never a I-told-you-so. 
‘Never mind, Tommy,’ she’d say, day after 
day, that weak she could bare lift a snow- 
shoe and her feet raw with the work. ‘Never 
mind. I’d sooner be flat-bellied of hunger 
and be your woman, Tommy, than have a 
potlach every day and be Chief George’s 
klooch.’ George was chief of the Chilcoots, 
you know, and wanted her bad. 

“*Great days, those. Was a likely chap 
myself when I struck the coast. Jumped a 
whaler, the Pole Star, at Unalaska, and 
worked my way down to Sitka on an otter 
hunter. Picked up with Happy Jack there 
know him ?’’ 

*‘Had charge of my traps for me,’’ Dick 
answered, ‘‘down on the Columbia. Pretty 
wild, wasn’t he, with a warm place in his 
heart for whiskey and women ?”’ 

“‘The very chap. Went trading with him 
for a couple of seasons —hooch, and blankets, 
and such stuff. Then got a sloop of my own, 
and not to cut him out, came down Juneau 
way. That’s where I met Killisnoo; I called 
her Tilly for short. Met her at a squaw 
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dance down on the beach. Chief George had 
finished the year’s trade with the Sticks 
over the Passes, and was down from Dyea 
with half his tribe. No end of Siwashes at 
the dance, and I the only white. No one 
knew me, barring a few of the bucks I’d 
met over Sitka way, but I’d got most of 
their histories from Happy Jack. 

‘*Everybody talking Chinook, not guessing 
that I could spit it better than most; and 
principally two girls who’d run away from 
Haine’s Mission up the Lynn Canal. They 
were trim creatures, good to the eye, and | 
kind of thought of casting that way; but 
they were fresh as fresh-caught cod. Too 
much edge, you see. Being a newcomer, 
they started to twist me, not knowing I 
gathered in every word of Chinook they 
uttered. 

“‘T never let on, but set to dancing with 
Tilly, and the more we danced the more our 
hearts warmed to each other. ‘Looking for 
a woman,’ one of the girls says, and the 
other tosses her head and answers, ‘Small 
chance he’ll get one when the women are 
looking for men.’ And the bucks and squaws 
standing around began to grin and giggle 
and repeat what had been said. ‘Quite a 
pretty boy,’ says the first one. I’ll not deny 
I was rather smooth-faced and youngish, 
but I’d been a man amongst men many’s the 
day, and it rankled me. ‘Dancing with Chief 
George’s girl,’ pipes the second. ‘First 
thing George’ll give him the flat of a paddle 
and send him about his business.’ Chief 
George had been looking pretty black up to 
now, but at this he laughed and slapped his 
knees. He was a husky beggar and would 
have used the paddle on me, too. 

‘**Who’s the girls?’ I asked Tilly, as we 
went ripping down the center in areel. And 
as soon as she told me their names I remem- 
bered all about them from Happy Jack. 
Had their pedigree down fine—several things 
he’d told me that not even their own tribe 
knew. But I held my hush, and went on 
courting Tilly, they a-casting sharp remarks 
and everybody roaring. ‘Bide a wee, Tommy,’ 
I says to myself; ‘bide a wee.’ 

‘*And bide I did, till the dance was ripe to 
break up and Chief George had brought a 
paddle all ready for me. Everybody was on 
the lookout for mischief when we stopped; 
but I marched, easy as you please, slap into 
the thick of them. The Mission girls cut me 
up something clever, and for all I was angry 
I had to set my teeth to keep from laughing. 
I turned upon them suddenly. 

***Are you done?’ I asked. 
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‘You should have seen them when they 
heard me spitting Chinook. Then I broke 
loose. I told them all about themselves, and 
their people before them; their fathers, 
mother, sisters, brothers— everybody, every- 
thing. Each mean trick they’d played; 
every scrape they’d got into; every shame 
that'd falled them. And I burned them with- 
out fear or favor. All hands crowded round. 
Never had they heard a white man sling 
their lingo as I did. Everybody was laugh- 
ing save the Mission girls. Even Chief 
George forgot the paddle, or at least he was 
swallowing too much respect to dare to 
use it. 

“‘But the girls. ‘O don’t, Tommy,’ they 
cried, the tears running down their cheeks. 
‘Please don’t. We’ll be good. Sure, Tommy, 
sure.’ But I knew them well, and I scorched 
them on every tender spot. Nor did I slack 
away till they came down on their knees, 
begging and pleading with me to keep quiet. 
Then I shot a glance at Chief George; but 
he did not know whether to have at me or 
not, and passed it off by laughing hollowly. 

‘‘So be. When I passed the parting with 
Tilly that night I gave her the word that I 
was going to be around for a week or so, 
and that I wanted to see more of her. Not 
thick-skinned, her kind, when it came to 
showing like and dislike, and she looked her 
pleasure for the honest girl she was. Ay, a 
striking lass, and I didn’t wonder that Chief 
George was taken with her. 

“Everything my way. Took the wind 
from his sails on the first leg. I was for 
getting her aboard and sailing down Wrangel 
way till it blew over, leaving him to whistle ; 
but I wasn’t to get her that easy. Seems 
she was living with an uncle of hers—guar- 
dian, the way such things go—and seems he 
was nigh to shuffling off with consumption 
or some sort of lung trouble. He was good 
and bad by turns, and she wouldn’t leave 
him till it was over with. Went up to the 
tepee just before I left, to speculate on 
how long it’d be; but the old beggar had 
promised her to Chief George, and when he 
clapped eyes on me his anger brought on a 
hemorrhage. 

** “Come and take me, Tommy,’ she says 
when we bid good-by on the beach. ‘Ay,’ I 
answers; ‘when you give the word.’ And I 
kissed her, whiteman-fashion and lover-fash- 
ion, till she was all of a tremble like a 
quaking aspen, and I was so beside myself 
I’d half a mind to go up and give the uncle 
a lift over the divide. 

“So I went down Wrangel way, past St. 


Mary’s, and even to the Queen Charlottes, 
trading, running whiskey, turning the sloop 
to most anything. Winter was on, stiff and 
crisp, and I was back to Juneau, when the 
word came. ‘Come,’ the beggar says who 
brought the news. ‘Killisnoo say, ‘‘Come 
now.’’’ ‘What’s the row?’ I asks. ‘Chief 
George,’ says he. ‘ Potlach. Killisnoo makum 
klooch.’ 

‘‘Ay, it was bitter—the Taku bowling 
down out of the north, the salt water freez- 
ing quick as it struck the deck, and the old 
sloop and I hammering into the teeth of it 
for a hundred miles to Dyea. Had a Douglass 
Islander for crew when I started, but mid- 
way up he was washed over from the bows. 
Jibed all over and crossed the course three 
times, but never a sign of him.”’ 

‘‘Doubled up with the cold most likely,’’ 
Dick suggested, putting a pause into the 
narrative while he hung one of Molly’s 
skirts up to dry, ‘‘and went down like a pot 
of lead.’’ 

‘My idea. So I finished the course alone, 
half-dead when I made Dyea in the dark of 
the evening. The tide favored, and I ran the 
sloop plump to the bank, in the shelter of 
the river. Couldn’t go an inch further, for 
the fresh water was frozen solid. Halyards 
and blocks were that iced up I didn’t dare 
lower mainsail or jib. First I broached a 
pint of the cargo raw, and then, leaving all 
standing, ready for the start, and with a 
blanket around me, headed across the flat to 
the camp. No mistaking, it was a grand 
layout. The Chilcats had come in a body— 
dogs, babies and canoes—-to say nothing of 
the Dog-Ears, the Little Salmons, and the 
Missions. Full half a thousand of them to 
celebrate Tilly’s wedding, and never a white 
man in a score of miles. 

“‘Nobody took note of me, the blanket 
over my head and hiding my face, and I 
waded knee deep through the dogs and 
youngsters till I was well up to the front. 
The show was being pulled off in a big open 
place among the trees, with great fires burn- 
ing and the snow moccasin-packed as hard 
as Portland cement. Next me was Tilly, 
beaded and_ scarlet-clothed galore, and 
against her Chief George and his head men. 
The shaman was being helped out by the big 
medicines from the other tribes, and it shiv- 
ered my spine up and down, the deviltries 
they cut. I caught myself wondering if the 
folks in Liverpool could only see me now; 
and I thought of yellow-haired Gussie, whose 
brother I licked after my first voyage, just 
because he was not for having a sailorman 
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courting his sister. And with Gussie in my 
eyes I looked at Tilly. A rum old world, 
thinks I, with man a-stepping in trails the 
mother little dreamed of when he lay at 
suck. 

“So be. When the noise was loudest, 
walrus hides booming and priests a-singing, 
I says, ‘Are you ready?’ Gawd! Nota start, 
not a shot of the eyes my way, not the 
twitch of a muscle. ‘I knew,’ she answers, 
slow and steady as a calm spring tide. 
‘Where?’ ‘‘The high bank at the edge of 
the ice,’ I whispers back. ‘Jump out when 
I give the word.’ 

‘‘Did I say there was no end of huskies? 
Well, there was no end. Here, there, every- 
where, they were scattered about—tame 
wolves and nothing less. When the strain 
runs thin they breed them in the bush with 
the wild, and they're bitter fighters. Right 
at the toe of my moccasin lay a big brute, 
and by the heel another. I doubled the first 
one’s tail quick, till it snapped in my grip. 
As his jaws clipped together where my hand 
should have been, I threw the second one by 
the scruff straight into his mouth. ‘Go!’ I 
cried to Tilly. 

‘*You know how they fight. In the wink 
of an eye there was a raging hundred of 
them, top and bottom, ripping and tearing 
each other, kids and squaws tumbling which 
way, and the camp gone wild. Tilly’d slipped 
away, so I followed. But when I looked over 
my shoulder at the skirt of the crowd, the 
devil laid me by the heart, and I dropped 
the blanket and went back. 

‘By then the dogs’d been knocked apart 
and the crowd was untangling itself. No- 
body was in proper place, so they didn’t 
note that Tilly’d gone. ‘Hello,’ I says, grip- 
ping Chief George by the hand. ‘May your 
potlach-smoke rise often, and the Sticks 
bring many furs with the spring.’ 

‘‘Lord love me, Dick, but he was joyed to 
see me—him with the upper hand and wed- 
ding Tilly. Chance to puff big over me. The 
tale that I was hot after her had spread 
through the camps, and my presence did 
him proud. All hands knew me, without my 
blanket, and set to grinning and giggling. 
It was rich, but I made it richer by playing 
unbeknowing. 

** “What’s the row?’ I asks. 
ting married now ?’ 

** ‘Chief George,’ the shaman says, duck- 
ing his reverence to him. 

‘** *Thought he had two klooches.’ 
ae takum more—three,’ with another 
duck. 


‘Who’s get- 
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***Oh! And I turned away as though it 
didn’t interest me. 

‘‘But this wouldn’t do, and everybody 
begins singing out, ‘Killisnoo! Killisnoo!’ 

** *Killisnoo what?’ I asked. 

** *Killisnoo, klooch, Chief George,’ they 
blathered. ‘Killisnoo, klooch.’ 

“‘T jumped and looked at Chief George. 
He nodded his head and threw out his chest. 

‘* ‘She’ll be no klooch of yours,’ I says, 
solemnly. ‘No klooch of yours,’ I repeats, 
while his face went black and his hand began 
dropping to his hunting knife. 

** ‘Look!’ I cries, striking an attitude. 
‘Big medicine. You watch my smoke.’ 

**T pulled off my mittens, rolled back my 
sleeves, and made half a dozen passes in the 
air. 

** *Killisnoo!’ I shouts. ‘‘Killisnoo! Kill- 
isnoo !’ 

‘‘T was making medicine, and they began 
to scare. Every eye was on me; no time to 
find out that Tilly wasn’t there. Then I 
called Killisnoo three times again, and 
watted ; and three times more. All for mys- 
tery and to make them nervous. Chief 
George couldn’t guess what I was up to, 
and wanted to put a stop to the foolery; but 
the shamans said to wait, and that they’d 
see me and go me one better, or words to 
that effect. Besides, he was a superstitious 
cuss, and I fancy a bit afraid of the white 
man’s magic. 

‘“‘Then I called Killisnoo, long and soft 
like the how] of a wolf, till the women were 
all a-tremble and the bucks looking serious. 

** ‘Look!’ I sprang for’ard, pointing my 
finger into a bunch of squaws-—easier to 
deceive women than men, you know. ‘Look!’ 
And I raised it aloft as though following the 
flight of a bird. Up, up, straight overhead, 
making to follow it with my eyes till it dis- 
appeared in the sky. 

*« *Killisnoo,’ I said, looking at Chief 
George and pointing upward again. ‘Killis- 
noo.’ 

“So help me, Dick, the gammon worked. 
Half of them, at least, saw Tilly disappear 
in the air. They’d drunk my whiskey at 
Juneau and seen stranger sights, I’ll war- 
rant. Why should | not do this thing, I, who 
sold bad spirits corked in bottles? Some of 
the women shrieked. Everybody fell to 
whispering in bunches. I folded my arms 
and held my head high, and they drew further 
away from me. The time was ripe to go. 
‘Grab him,’ Chief George cries. Three or 
four of them came at me, but I whirled, 
quick, made a couple of passes like to send 
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them after Tilly, and pointed up. Touch 
me? Not for the kingdoms of the earth. 
Chief George harangued them, but he 
couldnt get them to lift a leg. Then he 
made to take me himself; but I repeated 
the mummery and his grit went out through 
his fingers. 

‘* ‘Let your shamans work wonders the 


and the Silence. You’ve never heard the 
Silence yet, Dick, and Gawd grant you don’t 
ever have to hear it when you sit by the 
side of death. Hear it? Ay, till the breath 
whistles like a siren, and the heart booms, 
booms, booms, like the surf on the shore. 
‘*Siwash, Dick, but a woman. White, 
Dick, white clear through. Towards the last 

















like of which I have done this night,’ I says. 
‘Let them call Killisnoo down out of the 
sky whither I have sent her.’ But the priests 
knew their limits. ‘May your klooches bear 
you sons as the spawn of the salmon,’ I says, 
turning to go; ‘and may your totem pole 
stand long in the land, and the smoke of 
your camp rise always.’ 

‘‘But if the beggars could have seen me 
hitting the high places for the sloop as soon 
as I was clear of them they’d thought my 
own medicine had got after me. Tilly’d 
kept warm by chopping the ice away, and 
was all ready to cast off. Gawd! how we 
ran before it, the Taku howling after us and 
the freezing seas sweeping over at every 
clip. With everything battened down, me 
a-steering and Tilly chopping ice, we held 
on half the night, till 1 plumped the sloop 
ashore on Porcupine Island, and we shivered 
it out on the beach—blankets wet, and Tilly 
drying the matches on her breast. 

*‘So I think I know something about it. 
Seven years, Dick, man and wife, in rough 
sailing and smooth. And then she died, in 
the heart of the winter, died in childbirth, 
up there on the Chilcat Station. She held 
my hand to the last, the ice creeping up 
inside the door and spreading thick on the 
gut of the window. Outside, the lone howl 
of the wolf and the Silence; inside, death 


. that when you marry, the woman be white. No more Siwash, Tommy.’ ” 


she says, ‘Keep my feather bed, Tommy, 
keep it always.’ And I agreed. Then she 
opened her eyes, full with the pain. ‘I’ve 
been a good woman to you, Tommy, and be- 
cause of that I want you to promise—to 
promise’—the words seemed to stick in her 
throat—‘that when you marry, the woman 
be white. No more Siwash, Tommy. I know. 
Plenty white women down to Juneau now. | 
know. Your people call you ‘‘squaw-man,”’ 
your women turn their heads to the one side 
on the street, and you do not go to their 
cabins like other men. Why? Your wife 
Siwash. Is it not so? And this is not good. 
Wherefore I die. Promise me. Kiss me in 
token of your promise.’ 

‘*T kissed her, and she dozed off, whisper- 
ing, ‘It is good.’ At the end, that near 
gone my ear was at her lips, she roused for 
the last time. ‘Remember, Tommy; remem- 
ber my feather bed.’ Then she died, in 
childbirth, up there on the Chilcat Station.”’ 

The tent heeled over and half flattened 
before the gale. Dick refilled his pipe, while 
Tommy drew the tea and set it aside against 
Molly’s return. 

And she of the flashing eyes and Yankee 
blood? Blinded, falling, crawling on hand 
and knee, the wind thrust back in her throat 
by the wind, she was heading for tae tent. 
On her shoulders a bulky pack caught the 
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full fury of the storm. She plucked feebly 
at the knotted flaps, but it was Tommy and 
Dick who cast them loose. Then she set her 
soul for the last effort, staggered in, and 
fell exhausted on the floor. 

Tommy unbuckled the straps and took the 
pack from her. As he lifted it there was a 
clanging of pots and pans. Dick, pouring 
out a mug of whiskey, paused long enough to 
pass the wink across her body. Tommy 
winked back. His lips pursed the monosylla- 
ble, ‘‘clothes,’’ but Dick shook his head 
reprovingly. 

‘*Here, little woman,’’ he said, after she 
had drunk the whiskey and straightened up a 
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bit. ‘‘Here’s some dry togs. Climb into 
them. We’re going out to extra-peg the 
tent. After that, give us the call, and we’ll 
come in and have dinner. Sing out when 
you’re ready.’’ 

“So help me, Dick, that’s knocked the 
edge off her for the rest of this trip,’’ 
Tommy spluttered as they crouched to the 
lee of the tent. 

“‘But it’s the edge is her saving grace,’’ 
Dick replied, ducking his head to a volley of 
sleet which drove around a corner of the 
canvas. ‘‘The edge that you and I’ve got, 
Tommy, and the edge of our mothers before 
us.’’ 


GREAT TYPES OF MODERN BUSINESS 


I.-Y ELLOW 
By ALLEN 


HE life of a man may be broadly judged 

by its influence for good and for evil. 

The same is true of yellow journals. 
The New York World for seven years 
hounded and snapped at the heels of Brock- 
way, exposing his nefarious management 
of the Elmira Reformatory, until he was 
brought to justice; the New York Journal, 
at its own expense, sent to Cuba able and 
representative men whose report on the 
shameful conditions of that unhappy island 
was largely responsible for the Spanish 
War. We recognize these services as bene- 
ficial to a just government and true citizen- 
ship. We commend them. 

An office boy in the Journal building, on 
the other hand, at the moment of Queen 
Victoria’s death, gave me a glimpse of the 
meretricious side of a yellow newspaper. 
The news of that event reached his office at 
1:20 p. m., and in a few minutes the Journal 
had its extras on Park Row with the glar- 
ing headline, ‘‘Queen Victoria Dead.’’ The 
World in that same edition was announcing 
Her Majesty as, ‘‘Sinking to Death.’’ 

‘*You’ve got a great beat,’’ I remarked 
to the youngster while waiting to see one of 
the editors. ‘‘The World does not have the 


Queen dead yet.”’ 

‘*Aw,’’ he replied, snapping nervously on 
a roll of chewing gum, ‘‘we didn’t wait for 
that. Last cable says she’ll die any minute, 
and when she does we’ll have it on the 
street first. 


When the World has her dead, 
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why, we'll have her in her coffin. They can’t 
beat us.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the Journal in this 
instance secured a legitimate ‘‘beat,’’ the 
news, for a reason at that time unexplained, 
having reached its office fifty-five minutes 
ahead of the World’s cable. But the sub- 
lime indifference of that boy as to whether 
or not the public had been imposed upon 
reveals one pernicious tendency of yellow 
journalism, for it was evident that he had 
acquired his sentiments from the tutelage 
of superiors. 

Yet, just as we may not condemn a whole 
regiment because one soldier discharges his 
rifle after the white flag has been raised, no 
more should we stamp the yellow journals as 
rotten on account of one vice. This office 
boy, it seems to me, pirouettes carelessly on 
the tip of a vast pyramid, that ever in- 
creases toward the base in weight, bulk and 
firmness, until at the foundations only a 
feeble echo may be heard of the crazy shuffle 
overhead. 

It is interesting, in the first place, to 
note the casual way in which this term, yel- 
low journalism, now world-wide in use, had 
its origin. Among newspaper men I find 
some controversy on the subject, but the 
concensus of opinion is that when Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane, now managing editor of 
the Evening Journal, suggested to Mr. Out- 
cault, the artist, that he introduce in the 
Sunday World one of Phil May’s gutter- 
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snipe sketches from a London publication, 
he lay the fuse that was soon to be touched. 
Brisbane was then on the Sunday World. 
and that paper immediately became popular 
for its comic supplement containing Out- 
cault’s ‘‘Kid pictures.’’ On the Sunday that 
New York entertained Li Hung Chang, Mr. 
Outcault brought out his tough boy, who had 
always worn a sort of night gown, in vivid 
yellow, with the words issuing from his 
mouth: ‘‘Gee, I got a yellow shirt, too!’ 
Thenceforward the comic prodigy was kept 
in that same colored garb. 

What had been a passing thought and 
fancy of Mr. Brisbane now developed into a 
valuable asset to the business office of the 
World. Accordingly when Mr. Hearst bought 
both Mr. Brisbane and Mr. Outcault, and 
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William R. Hearst 


Editor and owner of the New York Yournal, the Chicago American, 
and San Franci Examiner 


they carried with them to the Journal their 
yellow kid, bitterness reigned on Park Row. 
The damage suit for $50,000 which the 
World brought against the Journal, I be- 
lieve, was never forced to an issue owing to 
the terrific rush that followed our declara- 
tion of war against Spain. It was near the 
end of the war when, newspaper men say, 
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the term ‘‘yellow journalism emerged from 
the colloquial mint, and the credit for its 
coinage is ascribed variously to Richard 
Harding Davis and Peter F. Dunne (Mr. 
Dooley). Of Mr. Davis it is said that upon 
arriving in New York, after having had some 
disagreement with Mr. Hearst, he remarked 
savagely to some correspondents, ‘‘ Well, 
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Joseph Pulitzer. 


Editor and owner of the New York Wor/d. 


I’m done with yellow journalism.’’ Mr. 
Dunne’s friends insist that he first used the 
term in one of his ‘‘Dooley’’ articles, and 
neither of these gentlemen has as yet suc- 
ceeded in convincing the other of his un- 
worthiness of the claim. 

The New York Herald is the first example 
of yellow journalism. It has always been Mr. 
Bennett's policy to secure exclusive news, 
that is, news which shall appear only in his 
paper. To impress the public with his enter- 
prise, he put headlines in bold type. With 
the construction of a special European cable, 
the establishing of a free ice fund for the 
poor, and other institutions, he set the pace 
in competition and inaugurated the prece- 
dent whose catch-word is, ‘‘Do Things.’’ 
Yet a sharp distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the Herald and other yellow journals. 
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The Herald is the yellow journal of the rich 
and the well-to-do. 

To give the outsider an idea how the mind 
of a yellow journal manager works, I need 





“Signs of Spring."’ 


From a Bush Cartoon in the New York World. 


only repeat the answer made me by the two 
ge mtlemen who respectively have in charge 
the Evening World and Evening Journal. 
When I asked them about this policy of 
‘doing things,’’ their replies were 
similar almost word for word, and 
curiously enough, they used the 
same illustration. 

The substance of them is: ‘‘ When 
the wire of the Galveston disaster 
reached our office I was sitting right 
at this desk and the first. thing that 
occurred to me was: What can we 


do for them? How can we help 
them? How must the paper figure 


in this, and I concluded immediately 
that a relief fund was the thing.’’ 
Next morning both papers announced 
that they would receive subscrip- 
tions, and Mr. Hearst headed his 
list by a personal gift of consider- 
able amount. Other papers all over 
the country acted as a clearing 
house for popular subscriptions, but 
these papers solicited them and 
went much further. The Journal set its en- 
tire machinery to work and from San Fran- 
Chicago and New York, Mr. Hearst 
simultaneously dispatched through trains to 
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Galveston that bore trained nurses, expert 
surgeons and tons of supplies. He did not 
wait for states or cities to act, but with 


_resistless energy carried out his own plan 


for relief. It proved a losing one 
for him in this instance, for the 
increased sale in papers did not 
nearly make up for the expense 
that accumulated. But this is true 
of many yellow journal accomplish- 
ments. 

Every one on a yellow journal, 
from proprietor down to the fifteen- 
dollar-a-week reporter, is inspired 
by this zeal to ‘‘do things,’’ with 
the result that ethical considera- 
tions frequently drop out of sight. 
I recall one occasion when the local 
Associated Press Bureau sent in a 
little story of a Salvation Army 
girl having been thrown out of a 
saloon in the Tenderloin. Our city 
editor pounced on this item like 
a hungry dog on a well-marrowed 
bone. 

“‘Here’s a great story,’’ he said 
to one of the reporters. ‘‘Poor Sal- 
vation girl chucked out of Jenkins’ 
place.. Hurry up there, make a 
sketch of her and write a spread !’’ 

In an hour’s time the truthful but unfor- 
tunate man returned to say that the woman 
was a common diunkard and had been ejected 
for picking a man’s pocket. He disnlayed 





New York World. 


the sketch he had made, something after 
Hogarth’s frowsy women, and declared, for 
his part, he could see no story in it. But the 
city editor was incensed beyond measure. 
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‘““Well, —-—- ——’’ he said, hoarsely, 
‘‘you’d spoil the best story on earth. You 
can’t see a story; can’t see anything. Don’t 
you know we've got a picture of that girl 
made already? Must get it in the next edi- 
tion. Now set down there and write a col- 
umn to fit the picture.’’ 

The story was accordingly written on 
those lines, although it was about an event 
that never happened. 

‘It is this tendency to make news,”’ said 
Mr. Charles R. Miller, editor of the New 
York Times, to the writer, ‘‘that we mostly 
condemn in yellow journals. They give un- 
due prominence to little events, and offend 
by their continual loudness. The conserva- 
tive paper is satisfied to print the news and 
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was London correspondent for the New York 
Sun. It should be understood that the com- 
petition among the London representatives 
is just as keen as though they were serving 
their separate papers on Park Row, and 
though living in an atmosphere of less 
aggressive journalism, they never, for a 
moment, forget their American education. 
In this matter Mr. Brisbane was actuated by 
no other motive than to triumph over his 
rivals with a legitimate beat, and he found 
the great American bruiser but too glad to 
second the idea on the percentage of free 
advertisement. The Sun man worked quietly, 
quickly, and so successfully that the night 
for the performance came without any one 
knowing of it excepting the Prince, his 





New York Journal's Doctors and Nurses at the Galveston Disaster. The Journal's Relief Train in the 
Background. 


nothing else. We do not think it the busi- 
ness of a newspaper to meddle with tax 
assessments or buy stock in ice trusts.’’ The 
answers given by the yellow journals to this 
is that if they did not expose these evils no 
one else would or could, and by so doing 
they work for the public good. As for the 
making and distorting of news, it is ob- 
viously to be condemned, although the 
former has not always been restricted to 
yellow journals. 

The layman who is unacquainted with 
newspaper methods may be interested in 
knowing just how one goes about making a 
piece of news. The best illustration of this, 
perhaps, is Arthur Brisbane’s arrangement 
for John L. Sullivan to. box before the 
Prince of Wales. At this time Mr, Brisbane 


friends and the members of the fashionable 
club that sheltered the twelve-foot ring. 

At the moment when the referee stepped 
out to announce the fighters the Prince’s 
equerry discovered that there was present 
an untitled person, and what was more 
deplorable, a newspaper man. As the result 
of this discovery, Mr. Brisbane was ordered 
to leave the club instantly. 

‘*But,’’ he objected, ‘‘I am responsible 
for this whole thing. You’re not going to 
put me out?’’ 

The equerry would not hear him, and Mr. 
Brisbane, desperate and angry, played his 
last card. ‘‘Well, John,’”’ he said, turning 
to where the champion stood toying with 
one huge pickled paw, ‘‘I’ve got to go. 
What’ll you do?’’ 
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The Only Message Ever Given by the Prince of Wales to a Newspaper. 


**That’s what I’ll do,’’ replied the cham- 
pion of the world, picking up his coat and 
glaring savagely at the equerry. ‘‘If that 
young feller goes, then I go, understan’ ?’’ 
and the audience was dismayed to see fighter 
and reporter abandon the ringside. It would 
not do, however, to disappoint his Royal 
Highness so disgracefully, and the equerry 
and Mr. Brisbane finally compromised by the 
latter promising to write the account only 
for the American press. The Sun, of course, 
had a great beat next day, and every news- 
paper America and England quoted the 
anecdote of John L.’s reception by Albert 
Edward. 

Mr. Sullivan’s speech at that period had 
extreme limitations, and when introduced to 
a distinguished person he invariably used 
the same set phrase. To the present King of 
England, after shaking hands, he observed 
with dignity and cheerfulness, ‘‘Prince, I’m 
glad to meet you. I’ve often heard of you.”’ 


The conservative papers do very little of 
this sort of thing now, and seldom encour- 


age their men to it. The yellow papers, 
however, are all the time building stories, 
and the newspaper man who is most fertile 
in ideas and the practical handling thereof 
gets the highest salary. Indeed, that is per- 
haps the keynote to the yellow management. 
The out-of-town newspaper man who comes 
to New York is amazed at the constant 
changing about of reporters and editors. 
One week he applies for a position on the 
Herald, and is confused a week later to find 
the same city editor presiding in the World 
office. The reporter for the Journal whom 
he met on his first assignment he meets on 
his tenth as an employee of the Herald. The 
interchange never ceases on yellow journals, 
whereas on the Sun and Times the same 
men hold their positions for years. This 
seeming madness has a method which is to 
be explained by the yellow journal proprie- 
tor’s constant search for a managing editor 
who will not grow stale. This is much more 
difficult than might appear. It means that a 
man of mature years who, as a rule, has 
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read and traveled widely settles down to a 
desk, where for six, eight or ten hours each 
day he must use his judgment in the adopt- 
ing or rejecting of ideas and suggestions 
that come into him from all the ramifications 
of the great system. He alone is responsible 
to the proprietor for mistakes, libel suits 
and defects in gathering news. He must 
watch every line that goes in the paper. 
keep in touch with affairs in every corner of 
the world, know where to spend money, 
where to save, and work hand in hand with 
the business office. To exist in such a mael- 
strom would leave this man, one might sup- 
pose, but a bundle of nerves. The opposite, 
however, is true. The gentlemen who hold 
this position respectively on the Herald, 
World and Journal, Messrs. Reick, Van Ben 
Thuysen and Samuel Chamberlain, and have 
held it for a long time past, are conspicuous 
for a repose that, at first, seems phlegmatic. 
A thousand ideas dart at them from as many 
different directions in a day either to fall 
quivering from the shock or else to be ab- 
sorbed instantly and utilized. 

These men must be executive and recep- 
tive, fearless of being superseded by others 
and skilful in using those in their employ. 
The latter, in turn, must have much the 
same qualifications. The reporters who col- 
lect labor news shall be quick to adver- 
tise their paper by championing some cause 
of the workingman, extend aid, if neces- 
sary, and exploit the affairs of a ‘‘union.”’ 
The sporting reporters must keep tabs on 
prospective fights, arrange meetings between 
pugilists, receive stake money and hold ben- 
efits in the name of the paper. Police re- 
porters may make their services valuable 
by paying the fine of a prisoner who seems 
to him unjustly arrested, or secure aid for 
an evicted family by writing a pathetic story. 
Every one connected with a yellow journal, 
in short, is a sort of commissioner, and the 
functions of editor and reporter on these 
papers have come to differ so radically from 
those of the conservative journalist that the 
latter could scarcely succeed in the new 
field. 

All hands on a yellow journal are driven 
at a desperate pace, and little wonder that 
mistakes are made. The marvel is that there 
are not more. I know of one reporter on 
the Evening Journal, Mr. George B. Fife, 
who recently worked thirty-nine hours con- 
tinuously without sleep. On arriving at the 
office at 4 a. m., he was set to rewriting 
from the morning paper and taking down 
stories as they came over the telephone. 
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At one o’clock he was ordered to Phila- 
delphia, where he wrote two columns and 
wired it back for the next day’s morning 
paper and at the same time received a mes- 
sage to have two more columns ready for 
the evening paper. The latter he wrote in 
the baggage car coming home by the dim 
light of a single lantern and sitting on a 
milk can. An artist with him made pictures 
at the same time. The moment he reached 
his office a U. S. man-of-war ran foul in the 
bay, and Mr. Fife, being expert in nautical 
affairs, was straightway assigned to cover 
the story in a steam launch, remaining out 
in a driving rain all day, and called upon to 
write up a society event on his return. In 
that time he wrote in all 17,000 words. An 
editor on one of the evening yellows, as 
another instance, on leaving for a month’s 
vacation, was asked by the proprietor to 
write enough editorials to last the month. 
ne accordingly dictated thirty-five in a sin- 
gle morning. 

These papers are constantly calling on 
their men for deeds that on Park Row are 
now regarded as commonplace so frequently 
are they accomplished, but to others they 
might seem fanciful and romantic. Ike 
White, the World’s star reporter, who rose 
to fame by discovering the identity of Nor- 
cross, the would-be murderer of Russell Sage, 
was, for example, summoned from a warm 
bed one. wintry night by a telegram that 
bade him report at the office immediately 
for a trip to Alaska. He obeyed mechani- 
cally, and was shown a paragraph printed in 
the World some days before. It related to 
the discovery of a beautiful white child 
by an English correspondent, while traveling 
over the Canadian Pacific. The story said 
the child was held in bondage by a tribe of 
Indians. The World reprinted it from a Lon- 
don paper, and when half a dozen persons 
had inquired in letters why the World did 
not rescue the beautiful girl destined to 
become the slave of a savage chief, Mr. 
Pulitzer decided to make an attempt. White 
took the midnight train, and as the location 
was vague, wandered about for a week or 
more in the snow-covered steppes of Canada 
before he ran down his quarry. Greatly to 
his and the paper’s disappointment, how- 
ever, he found the child an illegitimate half- 
breed, who the nearest Catholic priest said 
had been born in the tribe, and who was 
perfectly contented with her lot, refusing to 
be rescued. The enterprise that promised 
such unlimited advertisement thus turned 
out to be a fiasco. 
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In an institution of such intricate machin- 
ery, of so varied and tremendous influence, 
where a thousand brains are daily meditat- 
ing over new worlds to conquer, one might 
naturally seek for some large and permanent 
motive, and I have made it a point to talk 
with as many moving spirits as possible in 
the yellow journal domain, to discover it. 
Those of the other school, with whom I 
spoke, regard the whole structure as a sort 
of crazy house without any dominant princi- 
ple. Mr. W. T. Stead, last summer, gave me 
a rather original description of the Ameri- 
can yellow journal from his view-point. 

‘It is,’? said he, ‘‘like a magnificent 
cruiser, that has been built 
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remains this spinal marrow—yellow journals 
make people think. In particular, they make 
the man think who never thought or read 
before. They jolt his brain, they plough up 
the fresh soil. The Neapolitan emigrant 
lands at the Battery, in two weeks has 
started a barber shop or bootblacking stand ; 
he does not speak a word of English; but in 
a month’s time he is looking over the yellow 
daily. The Sun or Times does not attract him. 
He might be here fifteen years and never look 
at such a paper. He must have a jolt, he 
must be hit in the face with a club, and 
the yellow journal, with its gigantic type 
and myriad pictures, serves that end. 





without regard to expense, 
that is provided with the 
latest and most effective 
armament manned by the 
choicest of crew and 
marine experts, provi- 
sioned carefully for a 
year’s cruise, and in every 
way lacking nothing ex- 
cepting that when the 
captain gets to sea he 
suddenly discovers that 
the compass has been left 
behind !”’ 

Mr. Stead also added 
that the trouble with the 
yellow journal proprietor 
was that he had no soul. 
But this opens up a ques- 
tion that Messrs. Bennett, 
Pulitzer and Hearst would 
probably object to have 











discussed. Their papers 
are undoubtedly responsi- 
ble for many actions that 
are harmful and uncalled- 
for. On the other hand, 
] have known all of them to display feeling 
at times that would seem to disprove Mr. 
Stead’s assertion—for example, the retain- 
ing of a valueless employee just as bene- 
ficiary, or the sending away on a long trip 
for recuperation of a reporter or editor 
whose health has been wrecked. 

Returning to the substantial ground plan 
of yellow journalism, I find it not to be the 
destruction of trusts, overthrow of Croker, 
dishing up of salacious news, setting up of 
labor against capital or America for Amer- 
icans, but when the parent stalk is stripped 
of all its adjuncts the big type, the sensa- 
tional picture, the sick baby fund, the relief 
expedition, and the political exposure, there 


The Report The 


Counting from the left 


are: Senator 


The Commissioners Sent to Investigate Cuba by the New York Journal, 


»y Made is Said to Have Precipitated the Spanish War. 


Morey, Congressman Amos Cummings, Senator Gallinger, 
Senator Thurston, Congressman W. A. Smith. 


It has been the aim of the yellow journal 
proprietor, unconsciously perhaps, to find 
the line of least intellectual resistance, 
and in the social conditions which now pre- 
vail, he considers himself successful. It is 
for this reason that local news on a yellow 
paper receives so much prominence as against 
foreign. 

‘““New York is more interested,’’ said one 
editor to me, ‘‘in the mystery of a body 
found in a trunk than in a revolt in Bulgaria. 
The shop girl, or clerk, or street car conductor 
doesn’t care a snap about the one, but does 
about the other, particularly if the trunk 
happened to be found in his or her neigh- 
borhood. The man who can’t read will look 
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at the pictures, and then at the type, with 
the result that he feels called upon to mas- 
ter it, and eventually learns to read. That 
man is being educated by yellow journalism. 
Go to London and you will see one person in 
ten reading the daily paper as he rides to or 
from work. Over here the percentage is 
reversed. This country, particularly Greater 
New York, contains 
a vast foreign popu- 
lation that would 
never attend school 
or get an education 
of any sort but for 
the yellow journal. 
It is responsible for 
the immense in- 
crease in the sale of 
books during the last 
five years.’’ 

To carry out this 
object the yellow 
journals employ a 
great staff of men 
and women, who de- 
sign puzzles, give 
advice of all kinds, 
answer queries, sug- 
gest competitions, 
and, in brief, cudgel 
their brains to make 
the public think. 
These various ruses 
may not appeal toa 
very high order of 
intelligence, but the 
thousands of letters 
that arrive daily prove that thought is being 
stirred and awakened in the remotest corners. 

Not the least important work is to ‘‘make 
up’’ the paper so that it will strike the 
reader's eye cunningly. Long ago all known 
sizes of type were abandoned and cuts were 
made of such size that at the time of the 
Spanish War one headline occupied almost 
an entire page. To make up one of these 
pages when it is desired to get the paper on 
the street in ten or fifteen minutes requires 
the greatest rapidity and coolness, and often- 
times the headlines are cast before the story 
comes in. The World, for example, at the 
time of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight, 
printed three different papers simultaneously 
as the fight progressed, one with the head, 
“‘Corbett Wins,’’ another ‘‘Fitzsimmons 
Wins,’’ and a third, ‘‘Fight a Draw,’’ and 
kept distributing them to its various branch 
offices in New York and Brooklyn, so that 
when the finish came the agents need not wait 





One of Davenport’s Trust Cartoons from the New 
York journal. 





for papers to arrive from the orld building, 
but might immediately start the newsboys 
with those papers that gave the trueannounce- 
ment. ‘‘Fitzsimmons Wins’’ was accordingly 
on the street in Harlem five minutes after 
the knockout blow had been struck in Car- 
son City. 

It is related of Mr. Hearst that for a long 
time he edited the 
Journal with his feet. 
That is, in order to 
get the perspective 
of the make-up he 
laid the paper on the 
floor and, pointing 
out with his toe, dic- 
tated as to what 
should be killed, 
what changed and 
what enlarged. 
Newspaper gossip 
has it that in doing 
this one night he 
kept his foot on an 
editorial which 
should have been 
killed, and which 
very soon caused 
grievous trouble. 

Yellow journalism 
is successful from a 
financial standpoint. 
The profits for the 
Herald last year 
amounted to nearly 
$750,000, or about 
$2,000 per day; Mr. 
Pulitzer’s net profits for the same time were 
$500,000, his income having fallen off since 
the World dropped from two cents to one. 
The Journal, it is generally understood, came 
out even, although Mr. Hearst might have 
made money had he not continued to invest 
more in pushing his circulation. This young 
newspaper magnate seems determined to have 
his papers bought in every town in the United 
States, and his ambition to that end knows no 
limit. Thus far his results are unprecedent- 
ed. The Evening Journal has a circulation in 
Boston alone of 80,000. Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Pulitzer are each worth $25,000,000, all of 
which has been made in the newspaper busi- 
ness. The Hearst estate, on which Mr. Hearst 
can draw indefinitely, it seems, is worth 
more than $30,000,000, and $6,000,000, it 
is estimated, have already been invested in 
the New York Journal and Chicago Ameri- 
can, without any profits as yet. 

Mr. Pulitzer is fifty-two years old and 
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suffers from impaired eyesight that, at times, 
amounts to blindness. He is in New York 
about half the year, and each morning has 
his secretaries read him the entire paper, 
while he makes comments and suggestions 
to a stenographer, that are telephoned to 
the office. During the day his trusted men 
visit him and receive his ideas and instruc- 
tions. Although a rich man, he has always 
been bitter against capital. Mr. Hearst is 
the youngest of the trio, having lived but 
thirty-five years. He has socialistic tenden- 
cies, but has, nevertheless, been heard to 
say that he regarded Mr. Rockefeller as one 
of the best and greatest of American citi- 
zens. This, too, while ever pursuing the 
Standard Oil Trust. His explanation is that 
such enormous wealth must be kept in check 
and that the magnates must understand that 
the people know all about them. Mr. Hearst 
is a hard worker, and there is scarcely a morn- 
ing at three when he is not to be found in 
the composing room. He can do anything ona 
paper from setting type to writing editorials. 

With the law in force making it a penal 
offense to lie about circulation, one can now 
get the correct lists of the various papers. 
Curiously enough, this law was brought to 
pass by the World, which the Sun had been 
ridi¢uling for its pretenses in circulation. 
The World had the bill passed for the benefit 
of advertisers who, previous to that, had no 
means of appreciating the circulation of the 
papers they patronized, and were constantly 
being deceived. The papers of Greater New 
York circulate every morning 1,000,000 
copies, of which the World and Journal each 
supplies 300,000, and the Herald 150,000. 
The combined circulation of the other papers 
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may be computed from that. The circulation 
of the evening papers is about the same in 
toto, but fluctuates like a thermometer. A 
famous tragedy or trial will make a change 
of 100,000. The Spanish War was the great- 
est era for the evening paper. Just previous 
to its beginning Mr. Hearst secured one of 
Mr. Pulitzer’s best men at a salary of 
$15,000 per year and a percentage on the 
basis of circulation. His receipts for the 
first month of the war amounted to $35,000, 
so great was the increase of circulation. 

Kach of these yellow journals spends about 
$1,000,000 a year for paper, the quantity 
consumed being 31,878 tons. To furnish this 
a village of 2,000 souls is employed year in 
and year out, and every day ten acres of 
spruce trees are swept off to make paper. 
In the World building 1,500 men are em- 
ployed at salaries ranging from $4 a week 
to $15,000 a year. In twelve months $7,000, - 
000 of money pass through the hands of the 
cashier. 

It will thus be understood that with the 
yellow journal’s policy to make the common 
people think, and engage a vast circulation 
to the emolument of the proprietor, mechani- 
cal methods have been developed pari passu. 
As rapidly as grows the circulation more 
rapidly develops the printing press, and the 
influence of the yellow journal will never be 
limited by mechanics, at least. Whether, like 
the torpedo, it will continue to inflict a suc- 
cession of shocks until those who come in 
contact with it will be stunned to insensibil- 
ity and quit reading such publications, or 
whether the yellow journal will advance in 
quality as it educates the masses, remains 
to be seen. 
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The New York Journal's Own Representation of What the Paper did to Succor the People of Galveston 


at the Time of the Flood. 
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By HOLMAN F. DAY 


Inventor Jones—Eliphalet Jones, 

Ah, he was the fellow for schemes! 
Though critics might carp and his rivals throw stones, 
They never vexed Uncle Eliphalet Jones, 

Or troubled his radiant dreams. 


He calmly asserted that every day 

One hundred inventions, or so, came his way ; 

They flocked through his mind in such myriad rout 

He hadn’t the leisure to figure them out. 

But he said if a fellow should chase him around 

With a pencil and notebook ’twould surely be found 

That projects prolific were shed from his brain 

As a wet bush, when shaken, will scatter the rain. 

When he plowed, when he hoed, when he sowed, when he 
mowed 

He was steadily throwing off load after load 

Of notions, he stated —each notion a mint 

For the chap who would take and develop the hint. 

But Eliphalet Jones—Eliphalet Jones 

Was so busy with farmwork and clearing off stones, 

So busy with milking and errands and chores 

He scattered inventions by dozens and scores 

With a liberal hand, but with barrén effect, 

For they dried on the cold, arid sands of neglect. 

But for all he forgot he would cheerfully say 

There were always as many the very next day. 

And he figured it up; though enormous it seems 

He had fashioned and fired some ten thousand schemes. 


Now, out of that number a limited few 

Eliphalet tackled and engineered through; 

A few little notions right out of his head 

To help out the farmwork, he carelessly said. 

One patent, a holder to hitch a cow’s tail 

So she couldn’t keep swatting the man with the pail; 
A few dozen scarecrows of hellish design, 

Real impish constructions to jig on a line 

That was jerked by a water-wheel down in the brook ; 
All the horses that passed, if they got a good look 
Tumbled down stiff and dead or else, frantic with fear, 
Kicked the wagon in bits and spun ’round on one ear. 
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Eliphalet Jones—Inventor 


And he rigged a contrivance by which ev’ry morn 

His old Brahma rooster descending for corn, 

Stepped down on a lever that flipped up a lock 

And down came the fodder in front of the stock. 

Still, these were but puerile notions beside 

The thing that he hoped for—his spur and his pride, 

His climax of schemes ere he went back to dust 

For he vowed that he’d fathom the secret or ‘‘bust;’’ 

That if motion perpetual ever could be 

Discovered by mortal, that man should be he. 

So he fussed with his springs and his whee-jees and wings 

And all sorts of queer little duflicker things, 

And he builded queer whiz-a-jigs, then with a frown 

He ruthlessly, scornfully cuffed them all down. 

Well, tlie years hurried by, as the years surely will, 

But Eliphalet Jones he was confident still, 

For he constantly vowed that some thingumy spring 

Put somewhere ‘‘would settle the dad-ratted thing.”’’ 

Yet the years skittered past and his head was snow-white 

And he almost had solved it, but never ‘‘jest quite’’ ; 

So the neighbors employed some satirical tones 

When they chanced to refer to Perpetual Jones. 

But hail to his name and remember his fame! 

At the last —at the last, friends, he won the great game! 

He died at the birth of his triumph, ’tis true, 

And he left only words—-yet I give them to you, 

Convinced they're a gift to the world, without doubt, 

Or will be as soon as the thing is worked out. 

He sat in his chair by the window one day 

While his grandson was out with a puppy at play; 

And the boy hitched some meat to the tail of that pup, 

Then he gave him a twirl and the puppy ‘‘gee-ed up,’”’ 

And he spun and he spun and he spun and he spun 

Just as fast at the last as when he begun, 

3ut the tail and the meat ever kept just ahead 

Of the clamorous jaws as the puppy dog sped. 

‘‘There she is,*’ cried Eliphalet, ‘‘darned if she ain’t! 

There’s perpetual motion!’ and pallid and faint 

He fell prone and dying. They lifted him up 

And his eyes, glazed with death, looked their last on that 
pup. 

And through the dark shade of mortality’s fog 

He gasped, ‘‘All you need is the right kind of dog.’’ 


Inventor Jones—Eliphalet Jones, 
Ah, he was the fellow for schemes; 

Though critics might carp and his rivals throw stones 

They never vexed Uncle Eliphalet Jones, 

Or troubled his radiant dreams. 


“ 
He perused the announcement tnat tue nolder of 
No. 5,400 was the winner of 50,000 marks.” 
SI 
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NDREAS SCHUMACHER had been a 
failure in life. Moreover, he had grown 
fat. 

To look at the dumpy little old man as he 
climbed on to his high stool at Messrs. 
Hartmann, Stoffel & Co.’s office, it would 
have been difficult to have pictured the 
bright, slender, well-groomed youth who 
had come to London thirty years before, to 
study the English system of commerce. 

It had been his father’s desire that he 
should remain three years in England to 
perfect his knowledge of the language and 
of business, and then return to the partner- 
ship which Schumacher the elder would 
offer him in the then prosperous Hamburg 
house of Schumacher & Steinholz. 

But a great bank failure supervened and 
dragged that eminent firm through the bank- 
ruptcy tribunals. Old Schumacher died of 
heart disease accelerated by the disaster, 






and Andreas was left a penniless orphan to 
fight his battle of life unaided, uncheered 
and unloved. 

He remained in London, and Messrs. Hart- 
mann, Stoffel & Co., moved to their inmost 
soul by his misfortune, befriended him to 
the magnanimous extent of twenty-three 
shillings and sixpence a week. They offered 
him this extravagant salary partly in consid- 
eration of the many favors they owed the 
late firm of Schumacher & Steinholz, and 
partly because they thought it unlikely they 
would find anybody else willing to do the 
work they apportioned him for less. He 
took it in the same spirit, realizing that 
elsewhere he might not get as much. 

He had fought shabbiness a hard battle- 
eventually succumbing—and had studied tem- 
perate habits of living with an assiduity be- 
yond praise. 

For thirty years he had lived the misera- 
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ble, soul-crushing life that fate had forced 
upon him, without a smile, without a groan, 
and almost (one might opine from his ap- 
pearance) without a wash. Parsimonious 
living is not conducive to an excessive degree 
of cleanliness. 

But gradually his lot had improved. By 
dint of hard work and a sacrifice of every- 
thing that constitutes the verb ‘‘to live’’ he 
had proved himself worthy of an increased 
salary. By the time he had been for twenty 
years a dingy fixture of Messrs. Hartmann, 
Stoffel & Co.’s dingy office, his stipend had 
reached the full tide of three hundred a 
year. For ten years after that there had 
been no further advance, nor could he hope 
for any, nor—for that matter—did he wish 
for any. To wish for things one must have 
ambition, to have ambition one must have a 
soul, and poor Schumacher’s soul had been 
drowned in ink long ago. 

He had grown fat. Not the pale, puffy, 
fat of good fare and sensuous indulgence, 
but the moist, crimson fat of stupidity, self- 
ishness and too much sleep—the slothful 
obesity that begins in the mind, or in the 
lack of it. 

His character, like most men’s, was to be 
read in his clothes --baggy, faded, irregu- 
larly adorned with grease spots, whilst with 
your finger you might have written your 
name in the dust on his hat. 

How far removed he stood from this 
world’s vanities was attested by his supreme 
indifference to the shape or fashion of his 
buttons, shoe laces and neckties. 

Such was Andreas Schumacher at the 
age of fifty-four, an unclean thing to look 
at, with a round red face, a large mouth 
shaded by a short, stubbly mustache, small 
eyes that peered suspiciously through a pair 
of steel-rimmed spectacles, and no nose to 
speak of. His hair alone gave you a sus- 
picion of the artist. Its general untidiness 
and lordly contempt of the comb was such 
as is affected by priests of the muses. 

He had never married. He had never 
thought of it. When he was too young he 
had not the means; now that he was old he 
had not the figure to inspire passion—even 
had he had the inclination. 

But of late he had found lodgings uncom- 
fortable. He had moved into a small, dismal 
house in Bloomsbury and engaged a house- 
keeper—a decayed lady who had the conven- 
tional qualifications of having seen better 
days and a husband who drank himself to 
death. 

He spent a hundred pounds a year on 
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himself, his housekeeper and his establish- 

ment. The other two hundred he banked. 

Not that he had any definite object in this; 

he had acquired the habit, and although he 

might suffer discomfort, two-thirds of his 
income he set aside. 

For two years he lived in this fashion, 
peacefully, sordidly and sleepily. Then a 
snake entered his slothful paradise. He dis- 
covered that Mrs. Leighton, his housekeeper, 
gambled. 

Now, men of Schumacher’s stamp are 
usually virtuous. Their lethargy of soul is 
too intense to be pierced by temptation; 
moreover, vice costs money, and if there 
was one thing that would appeal to Schu- 
macher as sinful, it was that which cost 
money. Imagine, therefore, how appalling 
to him would appear the crime of gambling. 
What to him could be more immoral than 
the purchase of a lottery ticket? Was it 
not a wicked, useless waste of six shillings? 

As he thought of all the things that could 
be bought for six shillings his bosom swelled 
with righteous indignation. It was worse 
than spending money on tobacco! 

He spoke severely to Mrs. Leighton, and 
with a dirty forefinger he emphasized his 

ademonstration of her crime. 

She was a slender, fragile woman of fifty, 
easily daunted, and she listened meekly, 
with folded hands, then sighed and looked 
penitent. 

‘‘T suppose it’s very wrong of me, Mr. 
Shoemaker, and since you put it that way, I 
promise to have no more to do with it. But, 
dear me, Mr. Shoemaker, I’ve bought a 
lottery ticket twice a year for the last six 
years. I’ve always had a hope of winning 
something, and then, ye see, I might—-—’’ 

‘* Herrgott,’? Schumacher interrupted— 
usually his English was fluent enough though 
guttural, but in rare moments of excitement 
he would take refuge in unseemly expres- 
sions of his mother tongue—‘‘you have 
bought two tickets a year; twelve shillings 
a year, which,’’ he pursued, setting the 
matter at once upon a sound mathematical 
basis, ‘‘makes seventy-two shillings in all. 
Donnerwetter! Think, woman, think how 
much that is! What you want with any 
verfluchte lottery? What have you won? 
Nothing.’’ And spreading his flabby hands 
before her, he screwed his face into an 
awful expression of condemnation and dis- 
gust. 

Mrs. Leighton repeated her assurances 
that she would have no more to do with 
such things, and to show how earnest were 
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his words, she put the ticket on the table 
and bade him take it and do what he liked 
with it. 

But he recoiled from that certificate of 
crime—which bore the name of the ‘‘For- 
tuna Gesellschaft,’? and in large, black fig- 
ures, the number 5400—and with many 
Teutonic adjectives of vituperation, he sol- 
emnly vowed that he would not touch it. 

So, with another sigh, she returned it 
to her shabby 
purse, and with 
renewed pro- 
testations that 
she would gam- 
ble no more, the 
incident was 
ended, and An- 
dreas went to 
sleep in his 
chair. 

A week went 
by, and the in- 
cident was all 
but forgotten, 
when, chancing 
one morning to 
open the Ham- 
burger Tageblatt 
-~-which paper 
was regularly 
received at the 
offices of 
Messrs. Hart - 
mann, Stoffel & 
Co. —his eyes 
alighted upon 
the number 
5400 conspicu- 
ously printed in 
the center of 
the page. There 
was something 
familiar about 
it that arrested 
his attention. It 
represented his 
age multiplied 
by a_ hundred, 
and he had a hazy recollection of having 
thought the same of some number seen not 
long ago. Then he read the equally con- 
spicuous heading, ‘‘Fortuna Gesellschaft,’’ 
and he remembered. With trembling hands, 
he held the paper whilst he perused the 
announcement that the holder of ticket No. 
5400 was the winner of 50,000 marks 
roughly, twenty-five thousand pounds ster- 
ling. 
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The paper fluttered from his grasp, his 
flabby cheeks grew white, and his lips 
opened to whisper the name—Theresa Leigh- 
ton. 

Then his miserly soul was filled with envy 
and a sort of rage. He fell to reviling him- 
self for not having bought the ticket from 
his housekeeper without stopping to con 
sider whether she would have sold it, and 
utterly oblivious of his own moral attitude 
towards gam- 
bling. Like 
many another, 
he confined his 
moral objections 
to the unprofit- 
able. 

His mental an- 
ger was sudden- 
ly interrupted 
by another 
thought. What 
if Mrs. Leighton 
were yet in ig- 
norance of her 
good fortune? 
He knew that it 
would take per- 
haps two or 
three days to 
trace the lucky 
ticket. What 
could he do in 
two or three 
days? Buy it 
from her? No. 
That was out of 
the question. 
She would divine 
his motive for 
wasting six shil- 
lings. 

He thought 
hard for some 
moments—hard- 
er than he had 
ever thought in 
his life—and at 
last the only sol- 
ution presented itself. He must marry her 
But how could it be done in two or three days? 

There was Sharpe. Sharpe would know; 
he had been in a lawyer’s office. 

Andreas slipped down from his stool, and 
shuffled quickly into the outer office. In his 
quiet, unobtrusive way, he sneaked up to 
Sharpe’s desk, and peering at him through 
his spectacles in a strangely perturbed 
fashion. 
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“‘Mr. Sharpe,’? he whispered, timidly. 
‘“Will you comeand have a drink with me?”’ 

In the profoundest amazement, Fred 
Sharpe turned round and stared at the little 
German. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ he said at last. 

‘Will you come and have a drink with me ?” 

Without another word, Sharpe reached 
ut for his hat. He was a young gentleman 
of twenty-one who cut a lordly figure in the 
world on twenty-five shillings a week and 
reversible cuffs. Schumacher was not his 
ideal companion, but a drink was a drink, 
and Schumacher, for some mysterious rea- 
son, was going to pay for it. 

Intimating to his fellow clerks that he 
was ‘‘just going round to the bank,’’ Sharpe 
followed Andreas out of the office, and 
piloted him round to a quiet little house in 
a back street close at hand. 

He ordered a whisky and soda, whereat 
Schumacher winced. All unversed as he 
was in refreshment tariffs, he realized that 
a drink concocted with two fluids must be 
more expensive than an unmixed one. He 
requested a small lemonade for himself, and 
having gone through the agony of paying, 
he proceeded to obtain the requisite informa- 
tion and advice. 

‘‘What’s the quickest way of getting 
married, Mr. Sharpe? 

Mr. Sharpe eyed him with evident alarm. 
An idea that had occurred to him when 
Andreas had displayed the unusual trait of 
generosity was being confirmed. Old Schu- 
macher was going mad. It was only when 
\ndreas repeated the question that he an- 
swered: 

‘*Special license. ”’ 

“‘That’s the quickest, is it? Well, how 
can I get one?”’ 

‘Thirty pounds, a reason and an affidavit 
that there’s no impediment.”’ 

‘Thirty pounds! Herrgott!’’? And he went 
as white as chalk. Then remembering the 
stake he was playing for he regained cour- 
age and his normal complexion. ‘‘What 
would be considered a reason ?’’ 

Sharpe supplied him with half a dozen. 

“‘If you can substantiate any one of those, 
and swear no impediment, the thing’s done.’’ 

‘‘But I can’t substantiate any one of 
them.’’ 

“Then what the dickens do you want to 
get married for ?’’ 

Andreas ignored the question. 

“‘Is there no other way ?”’ 

‘‘No. You can lie, of course, but the Lord 
help you if they find you out.’’ 
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Schumacher realized that he would have 
to lie, and accepted his fate with surprising 
resignation. 

‘*Supposing I get the license, when can I 
be married ?’’ 

“If you look sharp you might do it to- 
morrow morning. But you’ll have to look 
very sharp.”’ 

That was enough. Schumacher ordered 
another drink for his matrimonial mentor, 
and proceeded to learn from him what he 
should do and say. How he should explain 
his haste to the Bishop and how substantiate 
his explanation in all necessary details. 

Then Schumacher returned to the office, 
and having informed old Mr. Hartmann that 
he was feeling very ill, he got into his green 
overcoat—originally it had been black—and 
left. Sharpe saw him go, and half an hour 
later a wonderful story was current in the 
establishment. 

Meanwhile Schumacher went straight to 
the bank, and, for the first time in his life, 
he drew a check. He drew thirty pounds and 
ten shillings—the ten shillings he thought 
might be necessary for his wedding expenses. 

With the notes safely stowed away in his 
breast pocket, he reached Bloomsbury three- 
quarters of an hour later, and alarmed Mrs. 
Leighton by the unusual event. 

He told her that he didn’t feel well, and 
so he had thought that a few days’ holiday 
would do him good. She applauded his reso- 
lution. Indeed, he looked anything but well 
—the anxiety that was consuming him gave 
him a sickly air. 

Fools are often cunning. But the cunning 
displayed by Andreas on this occasion might 
have done credit to a clever man. In five 
minutes he was able to breathe freely, in 
the conviction that she knew nothing of the 
result of the ‘‘Fortuna Gesellschaft’’ lot- 
tery. 

Then he went craftily to work. He had 
thought it all out on his way home, and what 
he said made Theresa Leighton realize to 
the full how she had misjudged his charac- 
ter, and how bitterly she had wronged him 
hitherto. 

He was growing old, he said, and the 
slight indisposition he felt that day had 
reminded him that it might not be very long 
before he would have to pay the debt of the 
flesh and visit another world—whether a 
better one or otherwise, he did not specify. 

‘You have been very good to me, Ther- 
esa,’”’ hesimpered. ‘‘And the thought struck 
me what would become of you if I die. 
You are getting old, dear friend, and you 
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cannot work very much longer. I have sav- 


ings. I have two thousand pounds. That 
would be something for you. I am fond of 
you.”’ 


He stopped and breathed, whilst she 
dropped her eyes and turned red. Then he 
took her thin, emaciated hand in his great, 
fleshy paw, and with a clever shake in his 
voice: 

‘Will you marry me 
softly. 

‘Oh, Mr. Shoemaker !’’ 

‘“Will you marry me?”’ he 
repeated. 

She was silent for a mo- 
ment, and during that mo- 
ment she considered the 
situation. 

She compared him to her 
late husband. The gay, hand- 
some, drunken Mr. Leighton 
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Had he ever read a novel he would have 
known what was expected of him. He would 
have gathered her to his adipose bosom, and 
impressed the bond-sealing kiss upon her 
lips—there is a world of wooing deportment 
to be gathered from a novel. But Andreas 
knew nothing and cared less about such 
trivial pastimes. 

With an anxiety that brought great beads 
of perspiration to his brow, he proceeded to 
tell her how he 
had hoped for 
this; how he had 
resolved whilst 
walking home that 
day that if she 
consented, they 
should avail them- 
selves of his pres- 
ent holiday to get 
married at once 
and have a day or 
two inthe country. 

She thought it 
very sudden, but 
he explained that 
his holiday would 
be so very short 
that they had best 
do as he suggest- 
ed. Moreover, he 
added with sudden 
inspiration, they 
were both grow- 
| ing old, and they 
had a right to 
grudge every mo- 
ment of the life 
| of connubial hap- 
| piness that lay 
before them. Let 
| them enter upon 

it without delay, 
and, if possible, 
get married next 
| morning. 
She was rather 
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was very different indeed, and how passion- 
ately he had wooed her! Andreas proposed 
like a jellyfish. But Andreas had two thou- 
sand pounds and an income of three hundred 
a year. Then, what he had said of her posi- 
tion was only too true; she was growing 
old. Altogether she had much to gain from 
accepting him. He was evidently fond of 
her. So in the end she raised her eyes and 
whispered her acquiesence. 





frightened for a 

moment, but no 

suspicion crossed her mind, and it never 
occurred to her that there was anything 
very strange in the affair. What he said 
appeared reasonable enough, and having no 
notion of the cost of a special license, 
there was nothing to arouse her mistrust. 
And so, to be succinct, they were married 
the following afternoon. Andreas lost a 
couple of pounds—avoirdupois—during the 
twenty-four hours that preceded his mar- 








riage, out of sheer anxiety lest at the last 
moment she should get wind of the fortune 
that belonged to her. 

At last when he heard her utter the fate- 
ful ‘‘J will’’ a great sigh of relief escaped 
his lips, and he felt ready to caper with joy 

he would have cut rather a curious figure 
capering. 

He was rich. 
might go hang. 
books for them. 

He drew another check for ten pounds, 
and they went into the country for a quiet 
honeymoon, abandoning themselves to the 
all-satisfying contemplation of each other. 

At his request, Sharpe had sent him a 
bundle of copies of the Hamburger Tageblatt, 
among which was the one containing the 
result of the ‘‘Fortuna Gesellschaft’’ lot- 
tery. He read them all on the second even- 
ing of their holiday, ignoring the announce- 
ment in question. He greatly preferred that 
she should learn of it through another 
quarter. 

But when a third day went by and she 
continued in ignorance of what had taken 
place, he thought it would be only kind of 
him to enlighten her. 

He was turning the papers over in a care- 
less way, that evening, when suddenly he 
uttered a sharp cry and seizing one of them 
he set himself to read vigorously. She 
raised her head at this sign of excitement. 
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RETICENCE 
By PETER McARTHUR 


Our dead are buried facing to the sun, 
In foolish epitaphs their faith is told; 
And yet they died without a victory won, 
Leaving a world in folly growing old. 
Now why should we, among these futile graves, 
Proclaim the truth to dead or living dust? 
Bow to the earth like overburdened slaves 
Re-born the freemen of a higher trust! 
Have words a substance whereon light may shine? 
Can beauty glow upon a trembling sound? 
Can aught but deeds foreshadow the divine? 
Or save in symbols can the truth be found? 
Then let no doubt defeat your eager hand, 
For all must heed though few may understand. 
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‘What is it, Andrew?’’ 

‘‘What was the number of your lottery 
ticket ?’’ he cried. 

*‘Five thousand four hundred,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘Why? You don’t mean to tell me 
that it’s won anything ?’’ 

‘Won anything? Potzteufel! It’s won the 
big prize—five hundred thousand marks. 
Look!’ And he held out the paper, setting 
his fat, unclean finger against the number. 

Mrs. Andreas Schumacher did not look. 
She sat rigid and white, staring at him with 
parted lips. 

“It’s your fault, Andreas,’’ she said. 
“*You bullied me so about wasting money 
that I sold the ticket next day to Mrs. Arm- 
strong.’’ 

Then seeing the spasm of pain that crossed 
his face, and thinking—poor, unsuspecting 
soul !—that her harsh reproof had caused it, 
she forgot her loss and grew tender. 

Going over to where he sat, she put her 
arm round his neck, and drawing his head 
on to her shoulder: 

‘‘Never mind, dear,’’ she said, softly, 
‘‘vou were quite right in a way, and we have 
each other.’’ 

““Yes,’’ he echoed, mechanically, ‘‘we 
have each other.’’ And as he realized fully 
what that meant, ‘‘we have each other,”’ 
he repeated. ‘‘Herrgott! We have each 
other !” 

And he fainted. 
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President Cuestas Leaving the Government Building at Montevide 
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RULER 


By DOUGLAS WHITE 


¢¢\70UR country is one for which I hold 
a particular affection——in fact, I look 
upon the United States as Uruguay’s 
big sister, and if at any time my services 
have been of any value to the people of the 
States it makes me more than happy.’’ 

These were the words of President Cuestas, 
the present ruler of the little Republic of 
Uruguay, on the occasion of my first visit to 
his executive chambers. United States 
Minister Finch, at Montevideo, had ar- 
ranged an audience for me with this South 
American President, and I was seeking his 
views on the relations between the two re- 
publics. 

I had just praised the President’s action 
during the war with Spain when, without 
reserve, he had demanded that the people of 
Uruguay, no matter of what original nation- 
ality, should refrain from any demonstration 
antagonistic to the interests of the United 
States, and should further desist from giving 
to Spain any assistance financial or other 
which might aid her in her war against ‘‘Old 
Glory.”’ 

I had greatly desired a meeting with this 
President of a Latin-American Republic who 


possessed the nerve requisite to the taking 
of so strong a stand under such conditions, 
and here I was listening to this modest ac- 
ceptance of my thanks as an American for 
his liberal action in Columbia’s time of 
trouble. 

‘You may convey to your people my con- 
gratulations on their era of prosperity,”’ 
continued the President, ‘‘and assure them 
that it is my desire to maintain between the 
two nations relations of the friendliest na- 
ture. A benefit to one means a benefit to the 
other, for I believe that the prosperity of 
any portion of the Americas means a dis- 
tribution of it throughout the whole of the 
two continents. These results will become 
all the more apparent as the bonds which 
unite these modern republics grow stronger, 
which they must do with advancing time. 
Here in little Uruguay we are feeling the 
effects of advancement brought about by the 
development of progressive ideas. It is my 
hope that these conditions may continue 
with both our countries.”’ 

Any listener to these expressions from a 
man who in every feature of his personality 
displays the quality of his sturdy determina- 
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tion could not fail to believe that he meant 
every word he said. 

‘‘l like the Americans who have come 
among us,’’ said President Cuestas when I 
inquired about Uruguay’s Yankee colony. 
‘They form a portion of our best and most 
reliable citizens. They are welcome, and we 
want more of them. Their energy serves to 
stir our people to greater exertion, and 
their presence in this republic is beneficial 
to our advancement. 

‘*T have labored since coming into office 
to give Uruguay and her people a commer- 
cial position to which she is entitled. This 
is far from an easy matter so long as our 
principal port is handicapped by the quality 
of its harbor. This defect cannot be over- 
come in one presidential term or in two or 
three even, but I believe that I shall see its 
beginning while still in office. This has, in 
fact, been one of the principal aims of my 
administration, and if no further setbacks 
occur, another year will see the work com- 
menced that will render Montevideo one of 
the best harbors on the Atlantic. I have 
caused a fund to be established for the con- 
struction of the necessary breakwater and 
piers. At present there is coin on hand with 
which to begin the work, and the reservation 
of gold to be made annually until 
the harbor is finished will be ample 
to carry it to a successful comple- 
tion. I have always realized that 
it was the beginning of this work 
which would call for the most time 
and energy, but now that this be- 
ginning is provided for I look upon 
the end as a certainty. Of course, 
I have not accomplished this alone, 
for without the support of my 
Ministers and the principal finan- 
ciers of the republic it would have 
been impossible. 1 feel a pride in 
having been a factor in the organi- 
zation of this vast improvement 
which means much to Monte 
video and the whole of Uruguay, 
for the republic’s future depends 
upon her commercial relations. The 
more extensive her relations are 
with other nations, the faster she 
will advance. Right among our 
neighbors we have examples of 
this fact. But until commerce gets 
a fitting terminal for means of 
transportation the era of full pros- 
perity will not arrive. We wish 
a closer contact with the whole 
world and particularly with the 
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United States. As long as I am President 
you can be assured that I shall use every 
endeavor to maintain the ties of friendship 
between our nations.’’ 

These are the expressions of a man who is 
certainly an anomaly among South American 
presidents. For years the little country 
which he rules had been the scene of turbu- 
lence and disorder. His predecessor, Presi- 
dent Borda, entered upon his office while a 
revolution was battering at the very founda- 
tion of the republic. It has been stated that 
Borda might have ended the war had he 
been so disposed. At any rate, he did not 
cause a cessation of hostilities, and his com- 
ing to the presidency made matters rather 
worse than better. Some say that Borda 
cared little or nothing for the rights of 
Uruguay’s people, and that members of his 
own family cried for a maintainance of the 
war even to the point of the shedding of 
blood upon Montevideo’s streets rather than 
make a single concession to the revolution. 

Strangely enough, the first blood shed in 
Uruguay’s capital was that of Borda himself. 
The blow came upon August 25, 1897, the 
very day when Uruguay was celebrating her 
independence. The presidential party had 
just left the cathedral at the corner of the 


President Cuestas Welcomes General Roca, President of the 
Argentine Republic, on His Late Visit to Uruguay. 
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A Small Uruguayan Revolution.—Picture A. 


This photograph shows the residence 
ten 


Plaza de la Constitution and was proceeding 
on foot toward the Government House when 
an assassin’s bullet ended Borda’s life. He 
had been warned of danger, and was specially 
requested by his friends to refrain from fol- 
lowing his custom of walking from the 
sathedral to the Government House, but 
with the stubborn persistency which had 
marked every move of his administration, 
3orda neglected the advice, and, attended by 
his cabinet and the foreign ministers, started 
on his last walk through the streets of 
Montevideo. Less than two-thirds of the 
plaza’s length had been covered by the 
presidential party when the crack of a 
revolver and the fall of Borda told that this 
time revolution had struck down the head of 
the republic. Immediately following Borda’s 
death, Sefor Don Juan Lindolfo Cuestas was 
seated as Uruguay’s provisional Chief Execu- 
tive. 

For several years President Cuestas had 
occupied the Presidency of the Uruguayan 
Senate, and the position which he had taken 
in the administration of the republic’s affairs 
had stamped him as a man who could be 
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depended upon in any emergency. It at once 
became evident that the people were satis- 
fied with their new ruler, for his elevation 
to the presidency was the signal for an 
immediate cessation of hostilities on the part 
of the revolutionists who had so seriously 
opposed the Borda administration. 

3ut even with this opposition removed, 
President Cuestas found that it was no easy 
thing to bring quiet out of discord in a land 
shaken by civil strife and wrenched by 
the manipulations of designing people who 
thought not of the public, but solely of their 
personal advancement. 

With a steady hand and a firm intention to 
be a President in fact as well as in name, 
Cuestas took the chair. He was tied by no 
entangling alliances, and in making up his 
cabinet selected the best material from all 
parties. Then he began to rule Uruguay for 
Uruguay’s benefit, and with no other end in 
view. For the first time in a generation this 
little nation, hemmed in between the Atlantic 
and the Rio de la Plata, had an Executive 
who thought first of his people’s good. Gov- 
ernment after government had come to 
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A Small Uruguayan Revolution.—Picture B. 
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Uruguay’s 72,000 square miles, most of 
them ending in bloody dissension, and all of 
them leaving the country financially embar- 
rassed, with nothing save its wonderfully 
prolific resources on which to depend for 
recuperation. But in spite of all these draw- 
backs, Uruguay has not only lived but pros- 
pered. 

Reforms followed closely in Cuestas’ 
wake. He found the public offices filled with 
salaried employees who did little or no 
work. To the heads of departments he said: 

‘The office hours of your department will 
begin at 9:30 a. m. and end at 4 p.m. Your 
employees must be on time and must be 
kept busy. As for yourselves, you must set 
the example.’’ 

This was rather a radical change to easy- 
going politicians who had limited their ser- 
vice to the government to an average of one 
hour per day. Then he cut the republic’s 
listof salaried clerks and employees squarely 
in half, and by his stern regulations of office 
routine accomplished with the remaining 
force double the former work. The repub- 
lic’s hooks carried a long list of officials 


, directly following on the scene of picture A 
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Fortunately the government was prepared, 
gan. 


who limited their labors to the signing of 
salary vouchers. These sinecures were abol- 
ished. The President himself set the first 
example of attention to the duties of state 
by punctuality. At once Uruguay’s debts 
began to vanish, her credit went back to a 
favorable condition and there was money in 
the treasury. 

The army needed renovating, especially in 
the pay department, which unfortunately un- 
til that time had been handled on much the 
same methods as that of Spain. Then, too, 
there were various subsidies which drained 
the public till, Among them was a great 
appropriation to the annual season of opera 
at Montevideo. The granting of this subsidy 
meant a host of free seats to the govern- 
ment officials who engineered the appropria- 
tion, and many a finely feathered Uruguayan 
shone in the boxes and dress circle of the 
Theater Solis simply through his pull with 
the finance committee of the national legisla- 
ture. 

‘*T will support the opera, ’’ said Cuestas, 
‘‘by taking and paying for two boxes for the 
season, and the rest of the people may do 
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the same, for the enterprise must live on 
the people’s patronage,’’ and he set his veto 
to the appropriation. 

These are only some of his economies. 
Against them his first work was to call for 
designs by which the harbor of Montevideo 
might be transformed from a wind-swept 
roadstead into a safe anchorage. He knew 
this to be 
possible, for 
the water is 
shallow and 
its area is 
ample to 
furnish shel- 
ter for in- 
numerable 
ships if pro- 
tection could 
be arranged. 
With the de- 
signs in 
hand, Cues- 
tas proceed- 
ed to find a 
way for the 
financiering 
of this im- 
portant pro- 
ject. He 
called for a bill unalterably setting aside a 
portion of the country’s customs duties for 
the purpose. The bill became a law, and 
already there are upward of $2,000,000 
in gold ready for the beginning of the work. 
Cuestas will see its commencement, and for 
Uruguay’s benefit it is to be hoped that his 
successor will carry on the improvement. 

These were excessively strong reforms 
for the government of a republic that had 
for years been allowed to drift. Yet they 
seemed to fit, for at the first assembling of 
congress, Cuestas was chosen Provisional 
President pending the elections. This was in 
February, 1898. In the fall of the same 
year he was regularly elected for a term of 
four years commencing in March, 1899. Of 
course, the politicians fought him, and are 
still fighting him, but the majority of the 
people realize that he is giving to Uruguay 
an honest government. 

For one who has never visited the city by 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata it is hard 
to realize the importance of the move which 
President Cuestas has inaugurated in con- 
nection with the improvement of Monte- 
video’s harbor. Time was when this em- 
barcadero was the most important of any 
port south of the Brazils. Behind the bay, 
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which is formed by the peninsula upon which 
the capital is located, stretch the millions 
upon millions of acres which form Uruguay 
and the Argentine, to say nothing of the 
lands enclosed within the boundaries of 
Paraguay. In the old days all the commerce 
which came and went between the outside 
world and these broad pampas passed through 
Uruguay’s port. Shipmasters ended their 
voyages there because there was no other 
place to disembark their cargoes. And when 
the howling pamperos lashed the shallow 
waters of Montevideo’s anchorage into a 
foam, rendering communication with the 
shore impossible for days, these same skip- 
pers swore great oaths and vowed never to 
come again to drop their ground tackle in 
such a desperate anchorage. Over and over 
were the people of Montevideo warned that 
sooner or later their supremacy would be 
jeopardized by the construction of a safe 
harbor from which the broad areas of the 
southern republics might send out their 
products and exchange them for the output 
of manufacturing nations. But the Uru- 
guayan authorities only smiled, and in their 
present prosperity forgot the future. ‘‘ What 
use,’’ said they, ‘‘of improving the harbor 
when the commerce must come here, per- 
force?’’ Then, too, an appropriation for 
the improve- 
ment meant 
certainly 
that much 
less money 
would be 
eit fer 
the greedy 
politicians. 

All this 
while, little 
more than a 
hundred 
miles up 
the Rio de 
la Plata, a 
city was 
growing, 
destined to William R. Finch. 
overshadow United States Minister to Uruguay 
the old capi- 
tal by the sea. Gradually Buenos Ayres ad- 
vanced until she equaled Montevideo in 
population. 

Then she determined to have the com- 
merce which for generations had been stop- 
ping at the Plata’s mouth. The river at the 
Argentine capital was shallow, but modern 
ideas furnished by modern engineers solved 
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the problem of making deep water for a new 
and great port on the Rio de la Plata. Still 
the Uruguayans doubted, and when told of 
the work being done and the commercial in- 
tentions of their neighbors, they puffed their 
‘‘cigarillios’’ and replied, ‘‘Es no possible, 
senor.’’ Then the lawmakers went into ex- 
ecutive session, and with a laugh at the 
Argentine’s audacity, 
passed a new army bill by 
means of which sundry 
political pickings might 
be established. | 

Montevideo’s repose | 
was not, however, for | 
long. Presently her peo- | 
ple saw the great Atlan- 
tic steamers, which had 
formerly discharged their 
goods at the city’s 
wharves, steam up the 
Plata toward where the 
Argentinas had spent mil- 
lions upon their port and 
a system of wharves large 
enough to handle the 
commerce of the entire 
southern continent. 

But even this loss of 
trade and power did not 
serve to awake the Uru- 
guayans to the necessity 
of action. They dreamed 
and figured, while their 
Argentine neighbor 
climbed up to thrice the 
population of Montevideo. 
First they had asserted 
the impossibility of con- 
structing a port at 
Buenos Ayres. Then when 
the port was a fact they 
placed their faith in a 
doubt about its maintain- 
ance. It was the people 
of Uruguay rather than 
the authorities who first 
reached a sense of their | 
country’s weakness, and 
demanded that some of 
the millions which were 
being spent in useless ways shuuid go to the 
partial, if not thorough, restoration of 
Montevideo’s commercial supremacy. Pres- 
idents came and presidents went, each cry- 
ing out to be shown a way by which the 
result might be accomplished. Then came 
Cuestas. He asked no advice or assistance. 
For years he had studied the question and 
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knew that the protection of Montevideo’s 
harbor was a matter of good engineering. 
His first move was to establish the fund 
for the harbor’s improvement. This fund 
was founded by a system which he himself 
suggested, and was rendered a certainty 
by the passage of a measure drawn and 
originated by the President himself. At 
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the same time he called for plans, and 
now he has before him at least half a 
dozen, any one of which, faithfully carried 
out, would render Montevideo an ideal port. 
Cuestas will see to the beginning of the 
work, and the appropriations which his laws 
have rendered certain will furnish the means 
for its completion. Montevideo will spend 


Cuestas and His Daughter, Carmen, at Home. 
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less than one-half the amount spent by 
her rival in perfecting her harbor, but 
she is spending it a generation later. Every 
man whose ideas are for the improvement 
of the Uruguayan republic regrets that 
no Cuestas arose until the century was 
near its end. Had the re- 
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streets of the capital. Shortly after nine in 
the morning the state carriage, which is a 
neat modern brougham, draws up to the 
door of the President’s residence. Before 
and behind the carriage rides a platoon of 
Uruguayan cavalry. As soon as the Presi- 

dent enters the carriage the 





public possessed such a ruler 
a score of years ago her 
prosperity would never have 
been endangered by the 
operations of her enterpris- 
ing neighbors. 

The personality of the 
President who has brought 
about so many reforms, 
where reforms were looked 
upon as phenomena, is as 
striking as his acts. He 
carries in bis veins the pure 
Castilian blood, but his fam- 
ily for generations has lived 
in the little South American 
republic. President Cuestas 








platoon forms into a hollow 
square and thus escorts him 
to the Government House. 
His approach is the signal 
for the clearing of the 
street before the great 
building on the plaza. Under 
the escort of a colonel of 
infantry the President leaves 
his carriage and enters the 
building. At four in the 
afternoon this ceremony is 
reversed, save that the 
troopers execute a series of 
clever movements as_ they 
form to receive the Presi- 
dent. Only the recollection 








was educated as a doctor of 
laws, bearing high honors 
in his university career. His life drifted 
into politics, although he several times 
attempted to shun a public career. From 
his first appearance on the floor of Uru- 
guay’s senate he established himself as a 
defender of the people’s rights and an offi- 
cial who thought for Uruguay first and for 
individuals afterwards. Consequently his 
service was marked by many a bitter en- 
counter in the halls of legislation. From 
every one of these he emerged with honor 
even though, under the restrictions of a gov- 
ernment which was then practically a one- 
man power, he often failed to accomplish 
his purpose. 

It was his record as a senator which 
caused his selection as Provisional President 
to be so thoroughly satisfactory to the ma- 
jority of Uruguayans. 

His rise to the highest office in the repub- 
lic has brought about no change in him, 
and, as President, he follows practically the 
same daily routine he maintained as senator. 
His coming and going between his home on 
the Calle Diez vy ocho de Julio and the Gov- 
ernment House on the Plaza de la Independ- 
encia is the one feature of his administration 
which is at all like that of his predecessors, 
and I am credibly informed that could Cuestas 
have his way this function would be done 
away with. It is, however, a precautionary 
measure rendering certain the protection of 
the executive as he passes through the 
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of Borda’s end has caused 
President Cuestas to listen 
to the advice which calls for a maintain- 
ance of a presidential guard as he passes 
from his home to the government office. 
Certain it is that if harm ever does come 
to him it will not be from the same source 
as that which ended the career of his 
predecessor. Should he meet with a fate 
like that of Borda he will be the victim of 
some disappointed aspirant for political pref- 
erence, rather than the mark for the bullet 
of a plebeian assassin. For Uruguay’s good 
it is hoped that he be spared to carry out 
his great designs. 

The laws of the republic render it impos- 
sible for a president to be re-elected, but a 
popular and successful ruler can do much 
toward naming his successor. Therefore, it 
lies in Cuestas’ power to present in Uru- 
guay’s next ruler an exponent of the ad- 
vanced ideas which he has inaugurated. 

In his actual work as President, Cuestas 
has shown an odd mixture of the brilliant 
celerity which is common to the Latins com- 
bined with the stolid diligence of the Anglo- 
Saxon. In the handling of affairs of state he 
lets no matter of government, be it ever so 
small, pass without his direct attention. 
Breaking all the rules of South American 
life, he rises early and works late. His sec- 
retary is constantly in attendance, and 
whether at his home or at the government 
buildings he is steadily employed in over- 
looking the machinery of the republic. He 








has cut the word ‘‘mafana’’ out of the gov- 
ernment lexicon of Uruguay. 

There are thousands of men within the 
confines of Montevideo who are far wealthier 
than President Cuestas who are not counted 
among the republic’s rich men. His home is 
a modest one, but is noted for its atmos- 
phere of culture. One of his special hobbies 
is the possession of a Spanish translation 


taken from every gem of ancient and mod- 
matter what nation pro- 
Thus he keeps abreast 


ern literature no 
duced the original. 
of the times, 
even though his 


little republic 
occupies one of 
the far-off cor- 
ners of the world. 

I share the 
belief of every 
American in the 
republic in think- 
ing that his 
friendly feelings 
toward the 


United States are 
absolutely sin- 
One of his 
strongest fights 
has been to 
tablish a Uru- 
guayan Legation 
at Washington, 
and it is only of 
late that he has 
succeeded. The 
Legation is in 


cere. 


es- 
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Cuestas administration, is the Hon. Don E. 
McEachan, who holds the portfolio as Min- 
ister of Government, a position parallel to 
that of Secretary of State. In this Minister, 
Cuestas has a staunch supporter of keen 
foresight and stern determinaton. From his 
Scotch ancestors Don McEachan has inherit- 
ed a goodly portion of his quiet force, and 
his counsel has been of vast benefit to 
Uruguay’s future. 

Like his President, Don McEachan is a 
close friend of the United States. Not only 
















charge of Cues- 
tas own son, a 
bright young 
Uruguayan Doc- 
tor of Laws, as The Assassination of Borda. 
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Of course, the 
rule of Cuestas 
has not been satisfactory to Uruguayan 
politicians, the plums of whose pie have 
been removed by his economies. But to the 
business men and general public he has pre- 
sented a most satisfactory government. On 
several occasions the feeling of antagonism 
g the schemers has shown itself by 
mild outbreaks. Only one of them reached 
serious proportions, and all have been firmly 
met by the President and the people by 
whom he is surrounded. 

Nearest to the presidential chair, and oc- 
cupying a most important position in the 


amon 


shot rang out that 
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urried death to Bor 


did he express himself to me as desirous 
that there should be a closer relation be- 
tween the republics, but he has already laid 
out plans for bringing this about. One thing 
which this Minister considers necessary is a 
treaty of extradition between the United 
States and Uruguay. Not that Uruguay is 
burdened with many renegades from the 
States, for Don McEachan plainly says that 
if apprehended in his country they would be 
promptly turned over on request of our Gov- 
ernment, but it is his wish that there be a 
practical record of the existing relations. 
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Furthermore, Don McEachan is direct in his 
expressions regarding the immense contract 
which Uruguay will shortly make for the 
improvements in Montevideo’s harbor. 

“It is my wish,’’ Don McKachan told me, 
“‘that the contract should go to the United 
States.’ 

Of this charming little republic there has 
never been a more expressive opinion than 
one made by a prominent Uruguayan during 
the troubles which ended in Borda’s death: 
‘“‘Had Uruguay only a reasonably decent 
government she would be one of the finest 
countries in South America,’’ was this na- 
tive’s expression. Nowhere is there a spot 
more favored by nature on the great South 
American continent. In climate it is simply 
perfect, lying just far enough south of the 
equator to give to the whole area a tempera- 
ture of almost perpetual summer. Its broad 
pampas blossom like the rose under the hand 
of man and in their primitive state furnish 
the finest grazing to be found on earth. 
Uruguay’s cattle rank among the best of all 
nations, and her horses not only possess 
wonderful strength and endurance, but beauty 
as well. In Uruguay everybody rides, and her 
gauchos or cowboys compare in horseman- 
ship with the noted riders of our Western 
plains. 

As I have said, in spite of all drawbacks 
Uruguay has not only lived but thrived. 
Oddly enough, her financial status for years 
has been the best among all the Latin re- 
publics. At present she is the only country 
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to the south of the United States whose 
money is of an equal or greater value in the 
world’s markets than the dollar of Uncle 
Sam. Uruguay’s money is three cents above 
our par, while that of the other southern 
nations ranges from one-third to one-half 
that value. Her people are extremely jealous 
of this prestige, and her rulers, no matter 
what their faults, have never dared to tamper 
with her financial standing. Since Cuestas 
has been President there has been a vast 
reduction of the public debt in spite of the 
fact that he has caused to be laid aside 
several millions for the projected improve- 
ments in Montevideo’s harbor. 

The Uruguayans, among the peoples of 
South America, are almost a distinctive race. 
There has been less of the mixture of the 
colonists with the aboriginals than in most 
of the other Latin republics. They are 
strong, sturdy and self-assertive, which is 
clearly shown by their refusal to be ground 
under a despotic rule. They make splendid 
soldiers, and history has given to a Uru- 
guayan army the palm for the quick move- 
ment of a large body of troops over a long 
distance. These people are easily guided 
when guided right, but absolutely refuse to 
be led where they know it is not policy to go. 

Truly all this republic needs is good gov- 
ernment, and from the general satisfaction 
expressed, the administration of Cuestas is 
giving that one thing necessary to make 
Uruguay one of the gems in the casket of 
South American republics. 


OF A BANDIT 


By CHARLES ALDEN BONFILS 


RAVA JUAN, naked to the waist, was 

leaning on his bare elbow in the sand 

and playing with a horned toad. His 
ragged shirt was thrown over an ant hill, 
and the little red ants were searching every 
seam and welt of it, performing a task that 
is unnecessary in good society. The earth 
was reeking in sunlight and heat where 
Juan lay. It floated like a tenuous garment 
of greenish amber over the landscape and 
the fixed setting of rounded brown hills. 
Half a hundred ewes with lambs under them 
were munching their way slowly, minutely 
across the little swale. Before them the 
earth was brown green; behind, a bare, 





grayish, dusty trail, they cropped so close. 
The flock scattered hither and yon, pausing 
now and then to pant and bleat. The sun 
beat on Juan’s black head and his bare 
brown back with force enough to strike him 
blind. 

Juan did not notice it. The toad blinked 
in astonishment when Juan poured a handful 
of sand and fine gravel over his eyes, and 
Juan laughed gleefully. 

It was great fun, this tending sheep if it 
was all sunshine, laziness, ruggedness, naked- 
ness and looking after half a hundred ewes. 

In the daytime there was naught to do 
but follow as they went slowly. If one felt 
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inclined, he might leave them alone in their 
walk half an hour, and amuse himself, as 
Juan was doing now. He could creep up 
belly-flat to a prairie dog hole, and watch 
the rodent’s astonishment when he came out 
and confronted a strange visitor. At times 
he might find a plains rattlesnake gaudy 
yellow and black like a Navajo blanket, 
lying in a loop in the sun, his head erect 
and motionless for hours. It was fun to 
tease the snake until in sheer impotence he 
struck at his own middle and died. 

When night came it was better. There 
was not a thing to do save to gather a few 
buffalo chips for a fire, and fry bacon and 
make coffee and eat the bread sent up from 
the ranch house down on the Cimarron. 
Then to lie under the open sky set with a 
million winking eyes, and listen to the even- 
ing song of the coyotes. 

“‘T would not mind if Archuleta never 
returned,’’ Brava Juan thought. ‘‘For four 
days now has he been gone. A day is enough 
to make that journey, a day to stay and a 
day to come. Archuleta must be very ill, 
and cramps must be a fearful thing.’’ 

Then he wondered if Archuleta died 
whether he would not be allowed to tend the 
sheep. He thought it would be the most 
pleasant thing in the world. Then he would 
be his own master for weeks at a time, and 
Manuel Gordo, his stepfather, would not 
have a word to say. That would indeed be 
freedom. He would ride the black, wild- 
eyed, ragged-coated pony of Archuleta with 
jingling coins on reins and headstall. He 
might have also earrings of silver as had 
Archuleta. He would have a pistol to make 
the gray wolves flee at sight of him, instead 
of standing impudently on knoll tops watch- 
ing whither he was going, as though he 
were a horse. 

“‘Oh, gray wolves, I would make you sing 
another song,’’ thought Brava Juan. 

Then he would learn to play ‘‘pull the 
chicken,’’ as they did at Embuto. Archuleta 
had told him of it. He would win the prize 
every time and get silver dollars and ride 
off yelling and whirling his sombrero. 

And what would his grandam say? She 
who said naught to any one save to himself. 
But a year ago she had stood her staff at his 
heels and he overtopped the bone handle. 

“A likely stripling, if no coward,’’ she 
had said. 

Now his crown all but touched the door- 
tree as he entered the adobe hut when he 
had been sent to help Archuleta tend the 
sheep. He was growing fast. Why should 
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he not ride a pony soon instead of a donkey 
and tend sheep and play ‘‘pull the chicken’’? 

The horned toad had long since recovered 
from his amazement at the rain of sand in 
his eyes and hopped away from Brava Juan’s 
fingers. The red ants had completed their 
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“He struck Juan in the face and 
floor.”’ 


knocked him to the 


task, and not a bit of vermin was upon his 
shirt. 

‘‘The sheep, the sheep, where are they? 
cried Brava Juan, suddenly rousing from his 
day dream. 

He was on his feet in an instant, and 
caught up his shirt from the sand hill as he 
ran. From the top of the next hill he could 
not see one. 

‘*Manuel Gordo, thou shalt not beat me,’’ 
he said, angrily, under his breath, as he 
sought the hill anxiously for the sheep. 
‘‘There is not one hurt—thou hast not lost a 
lamb. I wanted but to scare the wolves and 
teach the sheep to look after themselves.”’ 
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But he plunged down the slope lithely and 
heedlessly and a cactus thorn went almost 
through his foot. 

A wild b'eating came up from the ravine. 

Brava Ju n tugged at the thorn with his 
fingers and the pain made his cheeks and 
forehead hot. The thorn broke and Juan 
limped down the slope too anxious about the 
flock to think of his wounded foot. He was 
upon them around a turn in the ravine ina 
moment, and before he knew what had _ hap- 
pened. 

The sheep were huddled close under a 
cliff and in the mouth of the canyon stood a 
gray wolf. He had herded them there with 
the cunning of a sheep dog, and his mate was 
galloping down the canyon from the other 
side. They were planning slaughter. 

Brava Juan’s herd knife was in his hand 
and he stood braced to meet the gray wolf 
that crouched and grinned. The wolf looked 
at Brava Juan without flinching and without 
retreating a step. He was an old bandit, the 
gray wolf. With his feet planted wide apart 
yn the rocks the boy crouched like a 
panther. Around his left arm-he had thrown 
the woven shirt; in his right hand he held 
his knife. 

He was slender and the muscles of his 
chest and of his tense right arm looked like 
drawn and twisted silk. His was not the 
attitude of a coward, and the gray wolf 
grinned with admiration at the stripling’s 
courage, but moved not. 

Brava Juan felt a cold feeling at first as 
of something rising along his back, a relic 
of the time when men, too, had bristles; 
but he did not fear the wolf one whit. 

And the wolf, seeing no sign of retreat in 
the boy, retreated foot by foot down the 
trail. His mate fled. When Brava Juan drove 
his flock back out of the canyon he felt that 
he was no longer a boy. He had outmatched a 
wolf in stubborn courage. A scheme came into 
his mind to be revenged upon the gray wolf. 

It was late, there was a water hole near 
by and he would camp there. He knew 
that the gray wolf would come again, may- 
hap with his mate. That night Brava Juan 
built no fire. The donkey was relieved of his 
pack of coffee and bacon, but Juan was too 
big with his scheme to cook. He ate bread 


and drank water. The donkey he picketed 
on the far edge of the flock. Then, with his 
knife, he went to lie down in the flock. Two 
ewes he tied head to head, and he lay be- 
neath them on the other edge of the flock 
near the hills. 

Then Brava Juan rested and looked at the 
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stars and the brown ow! flying about silently. 
The coyotes began to sing early. Juan lis- 
tened with elation. He heard a pebble tinkle 
down the hillside. He watched closely. The 


flock was on its feet wild with fear. Brava 
Juan looked under the ewe’s belly and saw 
in the mantle of the canyon the gray wolf. 
He came on at a gallop. The two ewes tried 
to flee and, finding they could not break 
away, bleated piteously. The wolf cut one’s 
throat before she could bleat twice. Brava 
Juan caught the wolf by the leg and drove 
the knife into his belly. The wolf gave a 
gasping side snap, and it was all over save 
the quivering of his quarters and a gurgle 
from the sheep. Juan laughed a little laugh 
and began to suck his arm. 

*‘The wolf’s teeth cut like a knife,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but not so deep.’’ 

He rounded up the flock, dressed the dead 
sheep and took it to the water hole. Then 
he lay down on the flat of his back on the 
warm, dry earth and slept with a singing in 
his ears. Archuleta came back next day, not 
dead at all, but very well and a little drunk. 
He saw the dead sheep and was told of its 
death. Also he saw the head and hide of the 
gray wolf. 

‘A great thing thou hast done, Brava 
Juan,’’ he said, ‘‘thou shalt take the donkey 
and pack both sheep and wolf to the ranch, 
to show to Manuel, thy step-father.’’ 

He laughed, as he spoke, a dark laugh 
that Brava Juan liked not, nor understood. 
3ut he went. 

‘‘Bring back salt and flour,’’ laughed 
Archuleta as he paused on a hill-crest, the 
donkey plodding in front. ‘‘Be sure to bring 
salt, thou shall need it,’’ he added, with 
another laugh. 

Juan looked at the white flock feeding 
slowly across the plain, and at Archuleta on 
the wild pony. A little lamb limped pain- 
fully at the rear of the flock, bleating mother- 
less. He did not understand why he should 
be sad. 

Then he followed the donkey down the 
steep trail. When he entered the adobe hut 
at the ranch his forehead smote the lintel. 

He told the story to his grandam and 
showed her the wolf, head and hide. 

But she looked at the ewe’s carcass and 
said, ‘‘This is an evil business, Brava Juan, 
and Manuel shall teach thee thy lesson. But 
I am proud of thee for the loba’s skin.”’ 

She reached up to put her wrinkled hand 
upon his eyes, and he bent low to receive it, 
for he loved this old grandam of gleaming 
eyes, whose hooked nose rested upon her 
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“Juan sat down beside Archuleta 


chin as her staff upon the ground. He loved 
the stories she told of how she was stolen 
when a child from the Mexicans in Chihuahua 
hy the Comanches, how a chief rode with 
her across his horse’s neck in front of his 
saddle bar, her hair sweeping the ground at 
the horse’s side, how they flew across Texas 
into Indian Territory, and tricked pursuit. 

‘‘Thy grandfather was a man,”’ she used 
to say. ‘‘Fie upon these coward Mexicans!’’ 

Brava Juan sat in the dark little kitchen 
and watched his grandam and Josefa, the 
cook. It grew later and later. Juan was 
looking at a picture of the Blessed Virgin 
on the wall. The pale light from the sun 
long since set made it wan and unnatural, 
like the plains when a snow storm is in the 
sky. He wondered at her beauty and at the 
child. He had long wondered what it all 
meant. 

Manuel came in drunk. He looked upon 
the wolf hide and the sheep carcass long 
ind stupidly. 

‘*Fool, wouldst trade a sheep for a wolf ?’’ 
he cried, glaring at Brava Juan. ‘‘Canst 
thou eat wolf? Is hair so good as wool? 
Fool again, I’ll teach thee. When I have 
finished thou shalt go and trade thine own 
sheep for wolves.”’ 








fe 


and waited for him to awaken.” 


‘‘T am no son of thine and no child,’’ re- 
torted Juan, his eyes blazing. ‘‘Lay not thy 
hands upon me or thy whole flock I’ll take 
and thy life. I’m not a child.”’ 

But Manuel was as powerful as a bull in 
his rage. He struck Juan in the face and 
knocked him to the floor. He seized a quirt 
and striped Juan’s back with seams spurting 
red. Juan, helpless, made no moan. Then, 
in fury, Manuel struck him with the don- 
key’s pack saddle and Juan fell upon his 
face. 

When he came to, his grandam was wash- 
ing his head and back. They were in an out- 
house. 

‘‘He has cast thee forth, Brava Juan; 
what wilt thou do?’’ she asked. 

3rava Juan sat silent long, his chin upon 
his knees. 

‘‘Give me a handful of salt,’’ he said, at 
last, ‘‘and a handful of flour.’’ 

“‘Thou art no coward son of my body,”’ 
she said, as he stood up to go forth. She 
put her hand upon his head and added, ‘‘1 
shall never see thee again. Be brave.”’ 

Then Brava Juan fled to the sheep range. 
The earth glittered with mica and seemed to 
turn gray and smirk with shadows. Brava 
Juan felt as though the whole world was 
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dancing round and round about in joy of his 
aching loins. He walked slowly out of the 
heavy patch of shadow thrown by the clumpy 
box elder trees near the corral fence. 

He looked neither to the right nor to 
the left but straight before him, and took 
the trail that wound overhead. He would 
have fallen did he not know that Manuel, 
if he were awake, could see him from 
the ranch house. He set his lithe limbs to 
go forward, and his bare heels and trained 
toes steadied him. He walked into the 
fresh trail of the sheep before morn. He 
rested under a low cedar tree until the sun 
came up. 

It was a beautiful world. Mile upon mile 
below him dropped off bench and valley in 
fair straight outlines and curves of won- 
drous purity. Then the tremendous terraces 
softened down into green knolls of the val- 
ley. There he saw the white gleam of a low 
ranch house: Manuel Gordo’s house. The 
smell of the cedar was sweet. Through the 
cracks of its trunk and from under the bark 
crept amber tears. A lark bunting chittered 
in the air. A prairie dog barked happily. A 
tiny striped ground squirrel ran up to his 
foot, smelled it, then leaped upon his leg 
and ran over his back so lightly that it did 
not hurt. Then the squirrel skipped away 
over his neck and was gone behind a clump 
of sage. A gust of hot wind bore to his face 
the smell of hot sage on the hillside. It 
almost sickened him. 

Brava Juan stretched on his belly, looking 
into the valley, where the adobe gleamed, 
the Cimarron flashed. His brow puckered in 
wrinkles. 

Then he rose and followed the fresh trail 
of the sheep. He found Archuleta at noon 
taking a siesta by a clump of elders. The 
sheep were scattered in a tiny green basin, 
backed by a cliff. Brava Juan sat down 
beside Archuleta and waited for him to 
awaken. It was dead noon, and the only 
creature in sight was an eagle floating over 
the plain. Archuleta awoke and started 
when he saw Juan. He was half ashamed. 
He rolled a cigarette and said: 

“‘Hast thou brought the salt, Brava 
Juan ?’’ 

‘“‘That I have,’’ answered Brava Juan. 
‘*Here it is for thee.’’ 

He cast the handful of salt into Archu- 
leta’s face and the flour under his feet. 

‘‘Another servant shall do thy bidding 
next time!’’ cried Brava Juan. 

Archuleta sprang up furious and tugged 
at his pistol. It was loosened too late! 


3rava Juan felt the warm blood spurt 
against his hand as he drew his knife back. 

‘‘Thou hast been a good half brother to 
Manuel,’’ he said. 

Archuleta gasped and his face grew dank. 

Then Brava Juan herded all the sheep, 
save a tiny motherless lamb, near the water 
hole in the basin. Only one narrow trail led 
out of the basin. On the right of it rose the 
cliff, and on the left the bluff fell off and 
the path twined around it like a vine. Brava 
Juan placed a big stone at the narrowest 
part of the path, blocking it. He then tied 
Archuleta’s mild-eyed pony, that was brows- 
ing with the bridle reins under his feet, to 
the tree beneath which his master lay. The 
pony started back snorting. 

Late that night Brava Juan disappeared 
into the shadows at the far end of the basin, 
leaving the sheep ruminating peacefully. 
Soon there came the snort of a gray wolf. 
The flock suddenly became so still that each 
ewe heard its own breathing. Then broke 
forth a desolate howl, and all the sheep 
leaped up and stood like a woolly, soft cloud 
of wan white in the moonlight. 

There was a scratching of gravel on the 
hillside, :and a boulder tumbled down into 
the ravine. A wolf loped clumsily out of the 
shadow, as though lame. There was a wild 
stampede of the flock. They crowded to the 
narrow trail. 

Then came a series of sickening thuds, 
wild bleating, and a crackling and knocking. 

When Brava Juan looked over the cliff 
there was a heap of soft white beneath, 
neither stones nor earth, and it was stained 
and streaked with red. 

Of all the flock, only one tiny, weak lamb 
remained. It bleated plaintively at Brava 
Juan’s side, and tried to suck his finger. 
Brava Juan whirled something gray about 
his head thrice and then let it go. It fell 
upon the very crest of the white heap be- 
neath. It was the wolf hide, the jaws grin- 
ning. 

Then Brava Juan went to the trail and 
tumbled the rock into the echoing, shadowy 
chasm. 

He picked up the lamb and went to the 
tree where the pony was tied, nervous and 
quivering. Mounting the beast, he rode 
away, the lamb in his arms. The donkey, 
free from pack, hobble, picket or any care 
beyond the sweet grass before him, was all 
that Juan saw as he looked back. Nothing 
moved among the elder trees. 

It was evening when Brava Juan, riding 
upon the wild pony, and with the lamb in 
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his arms, drew near the ranch house. He 
waited till the transient crimson died out of 
the west. When the amber tinges left the 
edge of the hills, and the great evening star 
was joined by others creeping out jealously, 
Juan rode nearer the ranch house. 

The pony, wild as a hawk, was not impa- 
tient to go or to stop. 
He knew no home save 
the plains and moun- 
tains. Juan tied him 
in the willows near the 
creek, lest he should 
alarm the keen ears 
of the dogs. Then 
Juan crept close to 
the house and placed 
the lamb in the corral. 
The little thing, used 
to his warm arms, be- 
gan to cry. 

Then arose on the 
night air the long howl 
of the wolf, and the 
neighing of a_ horse. 
There was wild uproar 
among the dogs. 

Manuel came out in 
his shirt sleeves, a 
pistol in his hand. The 
lamb bleated again. 
Again the wolf howled, 
and a mare screamed. 
Manuel came cautious- 
ly toward the barn. 

There was a low 
growl from the corner. 
Then a deep, breath- 
ing silence. Manuel 
crept close to the 
corner of the barn, 
cautiously as a cat, his 
pistol in his hand. In 
an instant the pistol was struck down and a 
blow upon his bare crown drove him to his 
knees. 

With a stake, Brava Juan struck Manuel 
four times, until he was dazed and helpless. 
Then he slashed him about the face and eyes 
with a heavy quirt, and set the biting, leap- 
ing thongs playing and bounding upon Man- 
uel’s heavy shoulders and broad back. 

He left him limp upon the ground, soaked 
warm in his own blood. 


. . . . . 


It was the feast of Santo Hieronomo when 
Brava Juan rode into Embuto on the wild- 
eyed pouy. The town was crowded with men, 
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women and children; wagons laden with 
fruit bedded in hay were at the street cor- 
ners. The horse racks were lined with 
horses. The windows of many of the houses, 
close upon the street as are the houses of 
all Mexican towns, were open. 

The esplanade was gay with people, and a 


“She stood like an angel in the square of light.” 


band was playing. Brava Juan had never 
seen so many people before and had never 
heard a band. His soul melted at the strains 
of ‘‘La Paloma.’’ A flag floated on a tall 
staff ; stripes and stars, red, white and blue. 
He did not know what it was, save that it 
was beautiful. Brava Juan thought he would 
be noticed. His bridle was a thing of beauty, 
heavy with coined silver, his saddle was a 
marvel. He had spurs upon his bare heels. 
Yet no one looked at Brava Juan, save a 
woman, who seemed a young matron, that 
peeped from the window of a small house on 
the very edge of the street. It was such 
a look as he had never seen in any woman’s 
eyes before. He thought her beautiful. 
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Brava Juan felt an odd twitching of the 


had promised that he might herd for him, 

















heart. He had intended to make his way to something bitterly cruel happened. 0 
a merry-go-round, that was whirling jauntily A man with a star of silver on his breast, t 
on a vacant corner at the end of the street. a friend of Manuel and Archeluta, and who t 
He went to it, but was not satisfied, though spoke a language that Brava Juan did not s 
it was a wonderful thing. So he rode back, understand, came and talked at the door | a 
but the woman was gone. with Pendito Spalto. They talked long and | b 
At the chicken pulling Brava Juan tried. earnestly. a 
He rode like a whirl- ‘“‘Juan,’’ called f 
wind, but missed ——~ Pendito, “come ‘ a 
twice. Another f here. Thou must go f 
rider pulled the with this man.” € 
cock’s head off like And Pendito’s voice 8 
a flash. Brava Juan was cold and his s 
knew that with a face hard. | 
little practice he Juan was taken h 
would be able to to jail. Thither 
win from the best came Manuel Gordo. a 
of them. On the His face was red and 
last trial he deter- scarred, his eyes t 
mined that he would almost sightless. | 
win. He had caught ‘It is he, Brava n 
sight of a darkly Juan,’’ Manuel said i 
beautiful face. His to the sheriff. ‘‘He ; g 
heart twitched murdered Archeluta, : I 
again, as it had slew my sheep and ; 
done in the morn- beat me blind.” : r 
ing. The woman Manuel spoke to the j 0 
was in a wagon sheriff in English; / T 
with several older ‘then to Brava Juan : s 
women and an aged in Spanish: ‘‘Thou ; i 
man. shalt hang, hang, f 
Brava Juan rode hang, thou son of u 
like an arrow toward a wolf-hag. Thy 
where the chicken grandam is even t 
was buried to the now weeping for 8 
neck. How the wild thee. The law shall 8 
pony flew! With a choke thy life out 8 
loop of his bridle upon the gallows.”’ h 
rein, he caught the When Manuel was a 
head of the cock gone, Juan sank upon n 
and snatched it his knees as Maria 
off. The wagon was had taught him and s 
near the end of said: | 
the course. Some “Ave Maria, gratia a 
one in the wagon plena.” n 
waved a_ handker- That night and V 
chief. The pony the next he slept a 


shied violently and 
Brava Juan crashed 
into the dust. He remembered no more. 
When he awoke he was lying in a tiny 
room, cool and fresh. He tried to get up but 
felt stiff and sore. The door opened gently 
and the woman came in. A week later Brava 
Juan was well and strong again. But some- 
thing new and unknown had come into his 
life—Maria. 
Three weeks after, when Pendito Spalto 





“ ¢adios, I shall return!’ ” not a wink. He 


scarcely knew how 
the days came and went. The third night 
some one came. It was Maria. The heavy 
door swung out and she stood like an angel 
in the square of light. 

*‘Come quick, Brava Juan, come quick,’’ 
she panted. ‘‘I have thy horse and another 
close by. 1 have tricked the sheriff, and he 
lies drunk as a fool on his own hearth. 
Come, for it will soon be light.”’ 
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A cock crew as they rode forth, out and 
over the hills in the gray dawn. They saw 
the cross upon the church spire redden ere 
they were five miles from Embuto. They 
slept not that night or the next day till 
afternoon. Then they were in the cedar 
brakes. They were riding to a cabin on an 
abandoned summer sheep range. They rested 
from sheer exhaustion in the middle of the 
afternoon, though Juan would have gone on, 
for he feared pursuit. They rested on the 
edge of an open park between two forests. 
She put her head in his lap and went to 
sleep as Juan had seen his own dog sleep. 
He let her sleep till evening, gazing upon 
her glorious face. 

‘‘Like that of the Virgin 
and over. 

He was startled by the sound of crackling 
twigs. In a moment she, too, had awakened. 
Below them on the hillside they saw armed 
men coming. As the men followed the trail 
into the wood, Juan and Maria mounted and 
galloped out of the wood and across the 
park at a desperate speed. 

Before they crossed the little park sepa- 
rating the two forests they heard the gait 
of the horses behind them rise to a gallop. 
They crossed the open space, and the bullets 
spat in the twigs about them. Juan wheeled 
in his saddle and fired, but his bullets fell 
far short. The sheriff and his men were 
using rifles. 

The bullets cut the twigs overhead and 
the dust under foot. Once Juan thought he 
saw Maria wince. He called to her and she 
said that she was not hurt. A flood of anger 
swept over him to think of men who would 
harm a woman. Ho called to ber to ride on 
and he would wait, for his own pony was 
much stronger and swifter than hers. 

They would have reached the cabin by 
sundown if they had not rested. Now they 
had four miles to go. Juan dropped behind 
a clump of trees. One of the five men was 
much in advance of the others. He came 
Within range, and Juan’s heart leaped with 
a wild elation as the man tumbled over 
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at the touch of Juan’s finger upon the 
trigger. 

Then Juan rode on, and the men paused to 
lift the dead man, and to catch the horse he 
would never ride again, which darted through 
the woods. 

When Juan and Maria reached the cabin 
she was too tired and weak to go further. 

She was strangely white and sick. 

‘‘Bar the door, Juan; I’!l load your pistols 
for you,’’ she said. 

The men rode up, but did not come near 
the cabin. 

Later in the evening Maria called Juan to 
her side. He had been watching through a 
tiny window. She was lying on a rough bed 
of cedar boughs. 

‘Juan, | am very faint,’’ she said. 

Juan lifted her, and her mantilla fell from 
her shoulders. He felt something warm and 
wet upon his hand. It was blood. 

‘‘Kiss me,’’ she said, and then she sank 
back limp. 

Juan knew that she was dead. 

He said nothing, could think of nothing 
He laid her back on the bed and folded her 
hands. He took a cross from his neck and 
placed it on her breast. 

Another marvel and mystery had come 
into his life. 

3efore it grew light he crept out of the 
cabin. His pony was near by in a clump of 
pine trees. He mounted and started boldly 
down the trail at a gallop. He ran into a 
man sleeping by his horse, shot him as he 
raised his head, and galloped on. The men 
gave up the chase and returned to Embuto. 

The pony Juan rode seemed made of 
steel. He never tired, and he climbed like a 
goat. Juan shouted to his pursuers from a 
cliff far above: 

‘*T will visit you in Embuto!’’ 

He kept his word and slew the sheriff and 
his men. Two men of the place joined him 
and fled with him from the city. From the 
top of the hill Brava Juan shouted : 

*“ Adios. I shall return !”’ 

Thus was a bandit made. 


HUSBANDMAN 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


He gnawed a crust, and flung his goodly wheat 
Full wide across earth’s leagues of hungry loam, 
Waiting the reaper; ye who drink and eat 


Amid our dead, what harvest take ye home? 
























THE DECAY OF 
By JOHN 


URING our national existence we have 
been much commented on by visiting 
Europeans. The general opinion has 

been that we were not only virile and enter- 
prising, but most amiable and polite. Thack- 
eray, commonly called a cynic and a satirist, 
found that we were delightful, and was 
pleased with the men and women he met 
whether in Boston or New Orleans. Dickens, 
himself, not socially beyond reproach, dis- 
covered much that was not to his very mid- 
dle class and somewhat vulgar taste. So 
also the youthful Rudyard Kipling was 
mightily displeased before he had cut his 
wisdom teeth and been mellowed by success 
and the experience which comes when adoles- 
cence is passed. No doubt, very much that 
our critics past and present have said as to 
our morals, our energies, our vices and our 
manners was true. In regard to our man- 
ners, however, | have an idea that any com- 
mentator who expressed himself more than 
ten years ago would revise his opinions if 
his observations were made to-day. 

I have held, after comparing our own peo- 
ple with those who live in Europe, and I 
have a wide acquaintance with people both 
at home and abroad, that the Americans 
during the past two or three generations at 
least have been the most genuinely polite 
people in the world. They seemed to me to 
have had something of the best of each of 
the great European races—-the straightfor- 
wardness of the English, the simplicity of 
the Germans, and the polish of the French. 
But better than all, especially in their rela- 
tions towards women, the American men 
have seemed to me to be influenced and con- 
trolled by a respect and a protecting care 
which made them models of genuine chivalry. 

To a certain extent this is so in every 
new country where men and women from 
older civilizations go to establish new homes 
and found new states. There are many ele- 
ments of danger that must be combatted by 
a union of interests, and each new commu- 
nity is apt to feel the family tie much 
stronger than it feels it later on. The weak 
must be protected from those who prey, 
whether the hunter live within the commu- 
nity or come from without. This is the case 
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to-day, I am told, in the smaller and newer 
mining camps where men are many and 
women are few. But up to very recent times 
it was notably the case all over the United 
States. The habits which were formed in 
the new communities became fixed, and in 
time an inheritance of the people. For an 
American man to be deferential to women 
was as natural as for a pointer puppy before 
his schooling to find his game. The artificial 
had become more than natural, and was 
stronger than the natural brutality which 
makes man the most predatory of animals. 

But I believe, I believe in sadness and 
regret, that that era has either passed or is 
rapidly passing. Furthermore, I believe that 
to-day we are replacing our one-time polite- 
ness with a rudeness which is, in many in- 
stances, absolutely brutal, and in all instances 
so careless that the men who show it are 
not worthy to be credited with any manners 
at all. In my youth, when a gentleman met 
a lady, he remained uncovered so long as 
she spoke to him, and he replaced not his 
hat whether it were hot or cold, whether 
raining, or the sun shining at one hundred 
degrees. This was a very small matter in 
itself, but it was a manifestation, an out- 
ward showing of an inward feeling. His 
manner was all deference and gallantry. He 
may not have felt more than we feel now, 
but he showed more; and I honor the mem- 
ory of the fathers and the grandfathers of 
us because they were as they were. We may 
have developed some admirable characteris- 
tics to which they were strangers; we may 
have achieved material triumphs which to 
them were unknown; the race may be so 
hardly contested now that we can think of 
nothing else but the goal that is at the end; 
we may have to resort to tactics and strate- 
gies which would have been considered sav- 
age in the days when the gentlemen of the 
French guards were invited to fire first. But 
they had graces which we have not, they 
had graces which seem to me worth more 
than all our commercial supremacy, our 
manufacturing aristocracy and the rewards 
which come from being in an everlasting 
hurry. 

Why, when I was a boy and lived in a 
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small town where everyone knew everyone 
else, I saw an elderly gentleman, with high 
collar and white stock, give his arm to a 
woman who was overcome with drink and 
escort her to her home with a quiet dignity 
which made the action seem the most com- 
monplace thing in the world——a mere matter 
of course. I have seen men at crowded 
theatres insist on giving up places for which 
they had paid because there were women 
present who had to stand. In horse and 
street cars no woman was allowed to stand 
unless there were not places for more women 
than were seated. In a shipwreck on Long 
Island Sound I was proud to be in a com- 
pany where no man would get into a boat 
until the women and children were provided 
for. It is really worth the youth that is 
passed to have lived in a time when every 
man was at least outwardly gallant, and 
when if any acted rudely he was pretty sure 
to have his head broken by a volunteer 
champion. 

Contrast these things, ye who live in 
great cities, with the manners of the road 
to-day. Did any of you ever happen to be at 
the New York end of the Brooklyn Bridge 
between five-thirty and six-thirty in the 
evening? There can be seen bad manners at 
the worst. The men, most of them youths 
who are to do the great work of the next 
two decades, push and elbow as players do 
in a football game. They even climb into the 
cars on the wrong side before the arriving 
passengers have disembarked. A woman 
has no possible chance to get a seat, and 
she runs a great risk of having her skirts torn 
from her to get in at all. This disgraceful 
exhibition takes place every day all the year 
round, and to a great extent the same people 
act the same part every day. Now, when 
these youths get home and are ready for the 
social exercises of the evening, can we ex- 
pect them with their changed coats and 
fresh linen to have changed their natures, 
to have become Chesterfields by some magic 
transformation? I think not. In grazing coun- 
tries it is well known that a dog that once 
kills a sheep will always be a sheep-killer. 
In Scotland the sheep-killing dog is himself 
executed. It may not be quite so bad as this 
with the Brooklyn Bridge seat-stealer, for 
he may reform and grow gentler; but there 
is really very little hope for him. No public 
executioner will take his life, but he him- 
self commits in his practice a kind of vol- 
untary hara kari, for he kills that which is 
best in a man, the flower and the fruit of 
his gentility. When a man has become a 
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boor and a ruffian, what good is there in the 
material success which enables him to have 
a house to live in, horses to drive, and a 
comfortable balance in a bank. He may have 
power. He may have servants to fetch and 
carry. He may have wife and children. But 
he will still be a ruffian anda boor. Men 
will hate him and women will fear him. It 
were better that he had never been born. 
This daily spectacle on the Brooklyn 
Bridge is pretty surely the worst in America. 
I hope there is none other quite so bad. But 
there are many others in New York and in 
Boston and in Philadelphia which differ only 
in degree. At the crowded hours, when the 
business people of the American cities are 
going to and from their work, for a while all 
gentility lapses, and a good proportion of 
decency as well. In New York there has 
developed what might be called an elevated 
road manner which must in the end obliter- 
ate every vestige of good breeding. Let us 
follow a man who has acquired this manner, 
say from his home in West Seventy-second 
Street, New York, to his office in Wall 
Street. At nine in the morning he has had 
his breakfast, looked over his newspaper, 
seen his children off to school, kissed his 
wife good-by and steps out into the hand- 
some street in which he lives. He is well 
groomed. His boots are highly polished, his 
gloves are fresh, his hat is brushed to a 
glistening smoothness. He walks erectly 
with his head up and eyes to the front. He 
seems the personification of prosperous amia- 
bility and unruffled content. He walks to- 
ward the elevated station. As he hears the 
trains thundering along he quickens his pace; 
when he gets to the bottom of the stairs he 
jams his hat tighter on his head and begins 
to rush up two steps at a leap. When he 
gets to the top he crowds to the window for 
his ticket, rushes through the gate and 
reaches the platform very red in the face 
and his blood full of the heat of battle. 
Every weaker man, woman and child must 
get out of his way, for he must be the first 
on the train. Sometimes he is and some- 
times not, for there are hundreds of others 
just like him in that very neighborhood, and 
they are all, every mother’s son, trying to 
do exactly the same thing. When he enters 
the train he makes himself as disagreeable 
as possible, for his bulky hody enables him 
to clear a way by merely leaning on the 
others who have to stand. Upon the men 
who have seats he frowns as though they 
had usurped rights which were his. And so 
all the way down town he is a burly bully 
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ready to fight anything that comes in his 
way. Finally his station is reached, and he 
rushes through the long arcade leading to 
Broadway as though there were a prize wait- 
ing for him in that great thoroughfare. 
And there is. In Broadway he regains his 
serenity. He readjusts his hat, he pulls 
down his waistcoat, he shakes himself to- 
gether and re-assumes that look of well-being 
which he had when he left his own doorstep. 
All day he is patient, courteous, quiet and 
mannerly. He leaves his office to go home 
with the same self-poise. But when he 
reaches the elevated railway stairs the same 
devil which possessed him in the morning 
takes him in hand, and stays with him till 
his home street is reached. This is a very 
interesting type of ill-mannered metropoli- 
tans. I often speculate as to how long this 
Jekyll and Hyde business can be kept up. 
Even in Stevenson’s story the good Jekyll 
was finally lost in the vicious Hyde. 

A lady with whom I have discussed the 
bad manners of the road tells me that the 
manners improve very much after dark. Then 
men quite frequently have on their dress- 
clothes and are journeying to or from the 
theatre or opera. She says that clothes have 
a great deal to do with making a gentle- 
man. This is a very interesting assertion 
and is worthy of investigation. Do a dress 
coat, a white cravat and varnished boots 
compel a man to show more courtesy and 
consideration? I do not like to think it, but 
Iam not prepared to dispute the assertion. 
Certainly uniforms, which are placed upon 
men for purposes of identification and dis- 
tinction, do not in all instances increase the 
measure of the politeness of those who wear 
them. The uniformed policemen in New 
York are very ruffians, while the uniformed 
street-car conductors are only less rude than 
the rudest of the passengers during the 
rush hours of travel. But there are excep- 
tions to this general rule. I know policemen 
who are the pink of courtesy, and I once 
saw a street-car conductor who thanked his 
passengers when taking their fare and 
touched the brim of his cap whenever a lady 
paid him. He was a very extreme exception, 
for nature had been bounteous in her gifts 
to him while training had perfected the 
generous work. This man was past middle 
age, and did not in a high degree belong to 
the era of bad manners upon which we have 
fallen. He merely lapped over into it from 
a better time. 

Before leaving the metropolitan instances 
of bad manners, | must touch upon a phase 
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so vicious that it should be suppressed by 
law. I allude to the street ‘‘mashing’’—l 
know no other than the slang name for the 
practice—by men in those thoroughfares 
where women go to shop. This is the most 
disgusting form of vile manners that we 
have, and I verily believe that the men who 
do it openly in Broadway and in Twenty- 
third Street would have been shot dead 
on detection fifty years ago. HKvery woman 
has been annoyed by them and all men see 
the thing going on. Indeed, there are men 
who appear to do nothing else than try to 
attract the attention of women in the streets 
with a sinister and unmentionable purpose 
They could easily be spotted and driven out 
of town. They do not belong in New York 
alone, but flourish in every large city. Paris 
has the disgrace of producing the most fin- 
ished and most persistent of these scoun- 
drels; but we have thousands of them in our 
own brave America. And they are not all 
youths by a long shot. Many of them are in 
middle life, some are elderly. Last summer 
I saw aman of middle age start his game. 
He was a rather shabby specimen, frayed at 
the trouser bottoms, run down at heel and 
shiny in the elbows. But he was on very 
good terms with himself. Walking in front 
of me was a good-looking young girl, quite 
slim and unsophisticated-looking. Her dress 
indicated that she was from some small 
inland place where the modes of Paris do not 
go direct. She was simplicity itself. Every- 
thing about her invited protection. The man 
I have alluded to came from the opposite 
direction. He took measure of the girl with 
a glance. He turned on his heel and passed 
her, looking into her face.. Then he dropped 
back again, looking at her as she passed. 
He quickened his pace and passed her again, 
having,in the meantime arranged his shabby 
attire by pulling down his short cuffs and 
twisting his mustache. Now he evidently 
thought he was an all-conquering Don Juan 
He again passed the girl who paid not the 
slightest attention, though he smiled, or, 
rather, leered into her face. Surely he will 
give it up, I said to myself. Not he. He 
tried again and again on the same tack. By 
this time my interest had changed into 
angry disgust. My arm fairly ached to smash 
him over the head with my walking stick 
That, however, would have been assault and 
battery, and I should have had to stand trial 
for a felony. So I concluded to risk commit- 
ting a misdemeanor. As the scoundrel ad- 
vanced again I put out my stick and tipped 
his straw hat from behind so that it fell 
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over his face and to the sidewalk. Goodness, 
how quickly he collapsed. He went all to 
pieces, and ran across the street as though 
Uld Nick were after him. I fancy it was 
many weeks before he resumed his mashing 
proclivities. 

This form of ill-breeding and bad manners 
may not belong especially to this era, but 
this open manifestation of it certainly is 
new in America. A very little while ago we 
would not have put up with it. Even the 
quietest man among us would have rebelled. 
Even the roughest would have resented it 
with a blow. The openness with which the 
practice is carried on is made possible by 
the general decadence in our manners. We 
are not punctilious. We do not hold others 
to a strict personal accountability, and do 
not expect ourselves to be so held. It was 
quite right that dueling should become obso- 
lete, for it was barbarous and cruel and in- 
compatible with the theories and practices 
which must prevail in the gentler times 
towards which the optimists believe we are 
moving. But in giving up this custom we 
had not replaced it with anything which 
exactly supplies the few good purposes it 
served. The police court is a place from 
which a gentleman shrinks much more than 
from the field where ten paces are marked 
off and the stillness of the early morning is 
broken by two simultaneous shots. In other 
words, the police courts do not replace in 
a satisfactory way the field of honor as a 
school of manners. 

But in less grave ways are we also much 
more lax in our manners than we have any 
right to be. Only yesterday I witnessed 
from the cab in which I sat the parting on 
the street of a lady and gentleman, both 
personages in the metropolitan world of 
fashion. They were good to look at as they 
stood gayly chatting, for both were turned 
out in the highest style of grooming. But 
there was one defect. The man kept his hat 


on, and he also smoked enough to keep his 
cigar lighted. That was a defect and a 
very serious one indeed, but the lady 


did not seem to mind it. I wondered how 
her grandmother would have felt under 
similar circumstances. I fancy she would 
have thought the world all out of joint. 
But this lady did not mind, she was 
used to it. And she smiled sweetly also 
when this cavalier moved away, tipping, 
not removing, his hat, with the cheery 
parting cry. ‘‘So long!’ This was very 
like the way, I fancy, a policeman and his 
girl would have parted as she darted into 
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the area to escape the notice of her ap- 
proaching mistress. 

The matter of smoking in general society 
is a disrespect to those who do not smoke 
which nothing save the greatest good-na- 
ture can excuse. But it is very general. 
After dinner nowadays the ladies more fre- 
quently than not stay at table till the cigars 
be finished, instead of going away as was 
the old custom. This, maybe, is because 
men no longer get drunk after dinner, and 
so they are more moderate at this time. 
Still, the use of tobacco in the presence of 
ladies has grown to a tremendous extent, 
and in the summer-time when we are sup- 
posed to be enjoying ourselves in the coun- 
try, at the seashore or in the mountains, 
there appear to be no restrictions whatever. 
I looked into a drawing-room last summer 
where some young people were dancing, and, 
to my amazement, I saw a young man doing 
the hideous ‘‘two-step’’ with a young girl, 
and he was actually smoking a cigarette as 
he danced. Now, this young man was not 
merely a casual ruffian. He had recently 
been graduated from college, he was pre- 
paring to practice law and belonged to what 
we call in America ‘‘a good family.’’ When 
he was spoken to about it he was apologetic, 
but rather surprised that any one should 
sare. And the young girl upon whom this 
insult had been placed did not care in the 
least; she saw nothing out of the way in it, 
and had not even noticed it. 

After this experience of carelessness and 
indifference I took notes for an evening or 
so and | perceived the greatest laxity of 
that respectful attitude of men toward 
women. Men lolled in their chairs on the 
piazzas and put their feet up on the railings. 
And perpetually they smoked, smoked cigars, 
cigarettes, pipes. But the attitude of men 
in the dance struck me as more unrefined 
and disrespectful than anything else I saw. 
The common attitude for this hideous ‘‘two- 
step,’’ to which I have alluded, was for the 
man to embrace the lady with his right arm, 
and then, taking her right hand in his left, 
place her right arm over his breast and 
around his neck. It was not only ungraceful, 
but it was disgusting. To be sure, not all 
dancers do this, but this appeared to me to 
be the way the majority held themselves. 
And in that once stately dance the ‘‘Lan- 
cers,’? it is now the thing to romp as 
though it were a country dance and the 
dancers assuming the part of peasants a- 
holidaying. 

I have in this ungrateful task taken most 
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of my instances from the East. I believe the 
manners of men in the West and in the 
South are very much better. But the East 
sets the fashion and makes the pace. What 
is the vogue in New York reaches San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans in time, and the 
nearer place sooner. So if it be the thing to 
be rude in the East, we may expect that 
it will be the fashion also on the Pacific 
and the Gulf before very long. But there is 
one class of people in America which I fancy 
is not likely ever to become infected with 
the baccilli of rudeness. I allude to the 
plain people, the common people. They are 
too good and too substantial at bottom ever 
to become very vulgar. They have never 
been adepts in the graceful social arts. On 
the contrary, they have never been ac- 
quainted with them and care nothing about 
them. But they are honest and kind, and 
they hate meanness and nastiness for the 
deadly sins that they are. And they know 
them, too, at sight. They are simple and 
unaffected, but they are as far as possible 
from being foolish. A lady of experience 
told me the other day that she beiieved the 
plain, every-day, common American man was 
the most dependable creature alive. They 
never fail you. There is no kindness they 
will not undertake, no service they will not 
render. And I recently learned of a young 
girl who knew this fact by instinct. She had 
to journey to Chicago alone. From the start 
she was molested by the attention of this 
man and that. She became almost frantic in 
her nervousness. In desperation she gave up 
her seat, and to quote her own words, ‘‘I 
went over to where there was a plain, com- 
mon, kind-looking middle-aged man sitting 
and asked if I might sit with him. He said 
‘certainly,’ and made room for me. That 
was the end of it. He seemed to understand, 
and the other men also.’’ 

People of this class do not, however, 
make the manners which are copied and fol- 
lowed in the drawing-rooms of the land. We 
get our models from the sets which are 
considered the best—those who would be 
ranked in a register as AA! If the B’s, the 
C’s and the D’s are very lax and disrespect- 
ful in conduct towards one another we can 
depend upon it that the laxness began with 
the A’s. With the A’s it may not go so 
far, it may never become so crude and 

















offensive, but they do the greater wrong 
because they ought to know better, and they 
ought to be bound by the stringent obliga- 
tions of gentility. I suspect that this letting 
down among the A’s is very much to be 
attributed to the comradeship which athleti- 
cism and sport have brought about. In the 
hunting field, on the golf links, on the road 
awheel there is an equality between men 
and women which cannot be taken up and 
put down at will. It easily and quickly be- 
comes a habit. A woman who is a good fel- 
low at a road-side inn, or on the porch of 
a country club, cannot become again Her 
Royal Highness merely because it is dinner 
time and she has put on a gown that is low 
in the neck. I do not deplore this comrade- 
ship, for it has many compensating advan- 
tages; but a price has to be paid, and the 
price in this instance, I think, is in the 
smaller deference that men pay to women 
merely because women are women. 

In the classes indicated by B, C and D and 
so on, I fancy that the place taken by women 
in the business world is the cause of much 
of the decline in good manners. Women 
are around so much that men are used to 
them, and get to feel that there is no neces- 
sity for any particular courtesy towards 
them. 

It seems likely according to the prevail- 
ing tendency that the place of women in the 
business world will broaden rather than con- 
tract, so according to ordinary processes of 
reasoning we would have to conclude that 
in the immediate future we are not to reach 
a much better state of things so far as our 
bearing towards one another is concerned. 
But notwithstanding this there is no justifi- 
cation for despair. The congestion of popu- 
lation which now makes the manners of the 
road in our cities so wretched will be re- 
lieved in time by some method of rapid tran- 
sit probably not now more than dreamed of ; 
the disrespect which comes from too great 
familiarity will pass away in the good time 
when gentleness and kindness have become 
the universal rule of life. To-day, I think, 
we are in a most uncomfortable condition, 
uncomfortable and utterly unlovely. But I 
am sure it is merely a passing condition, a 
part of the process of evolution which has 
been going on from the beginning of time 
and which will go on forever. 
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N the chair where the body of Reginald 
Winthrop had been found, sat Nicholas 
Carter, pondering deeply. His mind was 

striving to reconstruct the scene; to picture 
the murderer’s entrance, his deed, and his 
escape. 

To guide him, the detective had the pub- 
lished accounts of the affair; a private 
statement from the chief of the police 
detective bureau; his own observations in 
the last two hours, and an unfinished con- 
versation with Mr. Theodore Hasbrouck, in 
whose residence the crime had been com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Winthrop had come to the Hasbrouck 
house about 11 o’cloeck on the previous 
evening, to discuss a matter of business. 
What it was had not been revealed to the 
detective, but he judged that the appoint- 
ment had been 
made in the 
afternoon when 
Hasbrouck had 
called at Win- 
throp’s rooms. 

At eleven, Mr. 
Hasbrouck had 
been in his 
“*study,’’ which 
was a room that 
he had added to 
the mansion when 
it came to him 
from his father. 
It occupied an 
angle between 
the main house 
and that portion 
which might have 
been called the 
L, in a less pre- 
tentious struc- 
ture. Outside 
was a yard with 
a driveway run- 2 
ning through it if 
to the stables , 
that bounded it hy aa 


coe, 


TESTIMONY 





staggered like a drunkard,” 


WESTBROOK 


OF A MOUSE. 
upon the east. A high iron fence separated 
it from the street. 

The study could be entered in three ways: 
From the ball-room by a door that was be- 
hind Mr. Carter as he sat; from a hall of 
the main house, that was upon his right and 
directly from the yard. Between this ex- 
terior door and the wall of the L was a win- 
dow. In the wall which Mr. Carter directly 
faced there was a big fireplace. 

Mr. Winthrop had entered from the yard, 
and had found Mr. Hasbrouck occupied with 
a light luncheon, as was his habit at that 
hour. It consisted of a cheese sandwich, 
a piece of apple pie, and a bottle of beer— 
a frugal meal for a man worth eight mil- 
lions. 

Some fragments of this repast Mr. Carter 
had seen in a waste paper basket that stood 
by the edge of 
the hearth. He 
had noted, also, 
the marks of 
two beer bot- 
tles and a glass 
upon a newspaper 
that was on the 
table, and of an- 
other glass upon 
the mantel over 
the fireplace. 
The bottles and 
the glasses them- 
selves had been 
removed before 
the police had 
come. 

Within a very 
few minutes after 
Winthrop’s arriv- 
al, a servant, 
named Barrows, 
had come to the 
door of the study 


with a message 
from Mrs. Has- 


brouck, who had 
just returned 
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from some small social function. She de- 
sired to see her husband. 

To this message Hasbrouck had sent the 
answer that he would go to his wife’s rooms 
in about ten minutes. Barrows had conveyed 
this reply, and had returned with word from 
Mrs. Hasbrouck that the matter was urgent. 

As he was about to knock on the door, 
Hasbrouck came out. The servant caught a 
glimpse of Winthrop, who was walking from 
the fireplace toward the big easy-chair in 
which he should so soon lie dead. 

Hasbrouck crossed the hall to the break- 
fast-room, the servant opening the door for 
his master and following him immediately. 
For the next ten or fifteen minutes Has- 
brouck sought his wife, but he did not find 
her anywhere in the house. 

Learning at last from a servant that his 
wife had gone out—presumably to her 
mother’s —Hasbrouck prepared to follow her. 
At this moment a tremendous outcry arose 
at the rear of the house. 

Meanwhile Barrows had busied himself 
fastening some windows. Then he had re- 
turned to the hall already mentioned, to 
assure himself that the outer door was 
locked. As he passed out of the breakfast- 
room he heard a loud, startling sound that 
proceeded from the study where Mr. Win- 
throp was waiting. Stepping into the hall, 
he listened. All was still. 

He knocked on the door of the study. 
There was no response. For some seconds 
he stood there. Then he opened the door 
and looked in. He saw Winthrop stretched 
in the big chair, motionless. There was a 
wound on the right side of his forehead 
just at the edge of the hair. 

In that moment the servant had no doubt 
whatever that Mr. Winthrop had been shot, 
and that he himself had heard the sound of 
the pistol. Fascinated by the awful specta- 
cle, yet unable to summon the courage to 
enter the room, he screamed for help. 

Many persons came in answer to his cries, 
and among the first was Mr. Hasbrouck. It 
was he who pushed Barrows aside, and en- 
tered the room. He called Winthrop’s name; 
but the man was beyond the sound of it. He 
caught him by the wrist; he listened, close 
against the breast. There was neither sound 
nor motion; the intricate machine that 
weaves the fantastic tapestry of life. was 
broken and had stopped. 

‘‘He’s been shot, sir!’’ gasped Barrows; 
but he was mistaken. Winthrop had been 
killed by a blow struck with a hammer which 
was found upon the floor behind the chair. 
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This implement had been in the study 
since the previous evening when Mr. Has- 
brouck had used it for driving some nails. 

Some one had run out to call the police, 
and had had the great good fortune to find 
a very intelligent man, whom Mr. Carter 
thanked for his excellent preservation of 
what may be called the inanimate evidence. 
Some one else had summoned Mrs. Hasbrouck 
back to her home. There had been a night 
of frantic discussion, and a day of fruitless 
investigation, ending with the presentation 
of the riddle to Mr. Carter. 

A word about Winthrop. He was a famil- 
iar figure in the clubs and in society; a 
bachelor of moderate means; a squire of 
dames. The newspapers had dealt with his 
doings rather severely, in certain instances. 
He was tall and graceful, with a countenance 
startling rather than handsome, his _ hair, 
brows and lashes being almost black, while 
his skin was very fair and his eyes of a light 
gray. His voice was soft and his manner 
somewhat effeminate ; yet he was well known 
to possess enormous physical strength and a 
direful recklessness that passed for courage. 
He was credited-—or perhaps one would bet- 
ter say charged-—with sensational dueling 
exploits abroad; and, in brief, he had a 
reputation that began and ended with the 
word beware. That any sane person should 
have attacked such a man with no better 
weapon than a hammer, in a place where 
assistance might be expected at the first 
outcry, was an assumption requiring a new 
definition for rashness. 

The detective’s inmost mind was busy 
with the problems which the case presented. 
His five senses had nothing to do, at the 
moment, and one of them amused itself by 
taking note of a mouse that crept out of a 
hole beside the chimney-piece. Timidly the 
little creature advanced, shaken by a thou- 
sand panics, toward the waste-paper basket, 
lured by the scent of the morsels of cheese. 
The basket was solid in its lower part with 
the ordinary wicker-work at the top only; 
so the mouse was constrained to do a reck- 
less bit of climbing. There wasa sharp strug- 
gle and then success. The creature vanished 
into the basket from which, presently, there 
proceeded a soft rustling of paper. 

It may have been a minute later that the 
detective saw the mouse upon the floor again. 
Its actions were peculiar; it staggered like 
a drunkard, and walked awkwardly in cir- 
cles, bumping into the side of the basket, as 
if blind. Then it was seized with a convul- 
sive trembling quite pitiful to see. 
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Mr. Carter half rose from his 
chair, but at that moment the hall 
door opened, and the mouse’s in- 
stinct asserted itself at the sound. 
It ran for its hole, but missed it, 
and, striking the wall, fell spraw- 
ling. Its hind legs were kicking as 
if they had been electrified, and they 
kicked its small body into the coveted 
haven under the wall, just as Mr. 
Carter turned away to face Mr. Has- 
brouck who had entered the room. 

‘‘T am sorry to have kept you so 
long waiting,’’ he said; ‘‘but the 
physician who is with Mrs. Has- 
brouck wished to consider whether 
she were able to see you to-night. 
She is anxious to do so, and if you 
can wait about half an hour 
more = 

‘‘She is very kind,’’ replied Car- 
ter. ‘‘I regret the necessity for dis- 
turbing her, and if there is the 
smallest chance of injury, I will not 
do so.’’ 

Hasbrouck did not reply. He took 
a chair upon the other side of the table. 
For a few seconds he rested his head upon 
his hand as if exhausted. 

The detective knew him to be thirty-five 
years old, yet his dark hair was heavily 
streaked with gray. He had high, broad 
shoulders, and very thin, long hands which 
were seldom at rest. 

**To my mind,’’ he said at last, ‘‘the most 
interesting and—if I may use the word 
hopeful feature of this affair is your discov- 
ery of tracks under that window.”’ 

**So long as I have no idea whose tracks 
they may be,’’ replied Carter, “‘we are not 
much advanced by the discovery.”’ 

‘*f could make nothing of them myself, 
but you ad 

**All I know is this,’’ said the detective : 
‘A man whose feet were small and his legs 
not very long, entered your yard during the 
latter part of last evening and walked to the 
window where he remained for some min- 
utes, undoubtedly endeavoring to see into 
this room. He then walked to the hard car- 
riage-way which passes through the yard; 
and what became of him afterwards, I don’t 
know. His shoes had very low heels; they 
were what are called bicycle shoes, I should 
say. As he appears not to have climbed 
cver the fence, my opinion is that he 
managed to steal into the yard just after 
the carriage which had brought Mrs. Has- 
brouck home, had been taken to the stables. 
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“He saw Winthrop stretched in the big chair, motionless.” 


The gates were open several minutes, I am 
informed.’’ 

‘“‘If it were some one from this house, ”’ 
said Mr. Hasbrouck, ‘‘some eavesdropping 
servant, he might have gone out by the door 
that opens from the hall.’’ 

“The difficulty is,’? responded the detec- 
tive, ‘‘that you have no man-servant in your 
employ whose feet could be got into the 
shoes that made those prints.”’ 

‘*Some one, perhaps, was attracted from 
the street by the outcry that Barrows 
made.”’ 

Carter did not answer this question, though 
he might have done so conclusively, for he 
had learned that two men from the stables 
had stepped out into the yard within a few 
seconds after the alarm had been raised, 
and from that time on—while the soft 
ground was freezing with the suddenly in- 
creasing cold of the night—the yard had 
been under observation. 

‘‘The more I reflect upon it,’’ said Has- 
brouck ‘‘the more convinced I am that the 
footprints were those of the murderer.’’ 

‘“‘He must have possessed extraordinary 
nerve,’’ rejoined Carter. ‘‘He could not 
have known how long you would be gone 
from the room—supposing that he saw you 
go out—and yet he came as you think, 
upon a murderous errand, facing a man of 
formidable strength, and he without a 
weapon.”’ 
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‘‘Barrows thinks he heard the report of a 
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said 


‘‘There are certain sea captains,’ 


ee 
pistol,’’ suggested Hasbrouck. the detective, ‘‘who maintain that the safest wi 
‘‘T would like to know what became of way to go through a fog is to go as fast as 
the bullet,’’ said Carter, ‘‘and why, if the possible, the safest for others as well as for W 
man had a revolver and used it, he subse- themselves. You must credit me with a on 
quently took that hammer as his weapon.”’ similar idea, if my questions seem abrupt.”’ he 
‘‘The case is a total mystery to me,”’ said ‘‘Mr. Carter,’’ said the lady, ‘‘you behold o- 
Hasbrouck, after a moment’s thought. ‘‘I in me a person at all times disagreeably ™ 
will go now and see whether my wife can  truthful.’’ 
receive you.”’ ‘‘Thank you,’’ responded Carter. ‘‘Had 
Carter bowed, and Hasbrouck left the Mr. Winthrop any enemies, do you know?”’ 
room. Immediately the detective rose, and ‘‘He had dozens, and scores,’’ she replied ; 
took up the hammer with which the deed ‘‘and three of them are in thisroom. To 
had been done. It had been entrusted to his begin with myself, I disliked Mr. Winthrop 
care, and he had brought it to the house. because his attentions threatened to com- 
With the claw of it he wrenched away some promise me. Why did I not send him about 
of the wood around the mouse’s retreat, and his business? If you ask that question, it is 
discovered the body of the animal just because you did not know Mr. Winthrop. 
within. He wrapped it carefully in paper, He had resources inexhaustible.’’ 
and, having emptied his cigar case, he con- ‘“*He was a cad,”’ said Lorrimer. 
cealed the small corpse there. Then he took “There spoke another enemy of Win- 
some fragments of the cheese and pie out of _ throp’s,’’ said Mrs. Hasbrouck. ‘‘As for my 
the waste-paper basket, and sealed them up husband, he was insanely jealous. He has 
in an envelope. When this task had been never been anything else. If it had not 
completed, Mr. Hasbrouck returned with been Mr. Winthrop, it would have been 
word that his wife would see the detective. | another. My husband lacks acumen.”’ 
The lady was in her private sitting-room. ‘Not so much as you believe,’’ said Has- 
She was of a type of beauty that could brouck with surprising bitterness. ‘‘I am 
never blush unseen. Her face was somewhat quite aware that no woman could wish more 
sharply regular, she was much above the _ sincerely to guard her reputation.”’ 
medium stature, and her shoulders were ‘My husband wishes to imply,’’ said the 
broad and strong, yet wonderfully graceful lady, ‘‘that because of his great wealth and 
in outline. By common report, Carter knew the comparative poverty of my own family, 
her to be much given to athletics, especially I would sacrifice even my vast appetite for 
to golf. evil, for the sake of remaining under his 
She was attended by her mother, who roof. Yet he couldn’t have been altogether 
seemed to be very feeble, and by an elderly — sure of it, for only a little while ago he em- 
physician, Dr. Creighton, who had an air of _ ployed a detective to follow Mr. Winthrop.”’ 
great exhaustion. Contrasted with these Out of the corner of his eye, Carter ob- 
two, Mrs. Hasbrouck appeared almost gro- served Hasbrouck, and noted that the gist 
tesquely strong and alert. Yet it was said of his wife’s statement was the truth. 
that she had been quite prostrated by the **Really, now, Madeleine,”’ said her broth- 
shock of Winthrop’s death. er, ‘‘I think we’re telling Mr. Carter almost 
Her first words to Carter were spoken in more than he can care to know. Let us ad- 
a tone that indicated, to his mind, a firm mit that Mr. Hasbrouck was jealous, ab- 
and definite resolution. He was not sur-  surdly, crazily jealous, but as there can be 
prised when she immediately dismissed her no suspicion that he killed Winthrop “55 
mother and the doctor. Both demurred, but ‘““Why not?’’ demanded Mrs. Hasbrouck, | 
obeyed. her eyes positively aflame. ‘‘Where was he be 
She motioned to her husband to lock the when the deed was done?’’ ) 
door, and he was about to do so when there This was far worse than Carter had ex- tel 
entered without ceremony a slender, grace- pected. That the woman should directly yal 
ful young man who bore a strong resem- accuse her husband was a surprise to him de- ; 
blance to Mrs. Hasbrouck. spite her previous bitterness. He perceived 
‘*My brother may remain,’’ said the lady, that Mrs. Hasbrouck’s nerves were in a state sai 
and Hasbrouck locked the door behind him. of tension bordering upon frenzy, though her tio 
‘‘Mr. Carter, the detective,’’ she continued, splendid physique disguised the condition. mu 
‘‘my brother, Mr. Albert Lorrimer. Now, ‘‘Mr. Hasbrouck was searching for you, | 
sir’’—-to Carter—‘‘we are at your service.’” as I am informed,’’ said the detective. yo 








“You had sent for him; and may I ask 
why ?”’ 

‘Certainly. He had found out that Mr. 
Winthrop had come home with me in my 
carriage. He seems to have expected it, for 
he had stationed a servant to deliver a mes- 
sage to Mr. Winthrop.”’ 


‘*Mr. Carter, you behold 


So this was the ‘‘appointment’’ which had 
been involved in such a mist. 

‘“‘Upon receiving this message, ”’ said Car- 
ter, ‘‘Mr. Winthrop went around to the 
yard and so into the study, I suppose ?’’ 

Mrs. Hasbrouck inclined her head. 

“T had told him in the carriage,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that if he did not cease his atten- 
tions to me I would In short, that he 
must cease them.’’ 

‘‘What were your exact words to him, if 
you can recall them?’’ asked Carter. 
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in me a person at all 
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“‘T said that I would kill him!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘And he answered 

“‘That he should feel honored to meet 
such a fate.’’ 

‘*Would you be willing to tell me why you 
went to your mother’s house ?’’ 


””? 





**T fled for my life. I tried to separate 
my husband and Mr. Winthrop. Mr. Has- 
brouck did not come to me. When he had 
delayed ten minutes, I feared to meet him, 
knowing that his conversation with Mr. 
Winthrop would rouse him to the pitch of 
fury.”’ 

‘*On the contrary, ’’ rejoined Carter, ‘‘ their 
conversation appears to have been quite 
amicable. I observed that they drank to- 
vether.”’ 

‘*Beer!’’ sneered the lady, who seemed to 
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know—and despise—her husband’s habit in 
the matter of late luncheons. 

‘*You are right, Mr. Carter,’’ said Has- 
brouck, ‘‘in saying that our conversation 
was amicable. And we did drink together. I 
had somewhat changed my views about the 
man.’’ 

Carter turned to Mrs. Hasbrouck, asking 
her if she went directly to her mother’s 
house. She seemed somewhat disturbed by 
the question, to which she replied by asking 
him where he supposed she could have gone. 

Instead of answering, he merely inclined 
his head, and then, addressing Lorrimer, he 
asked where that young man was at the time 
of the murder. 

‘‘T was coming down Riverside Drive in 
my automobile,’’ he replied, promptly. 

*“ Aione ?”’ 

Lorrimer nodded. 

‘*You’ll think it’s a strange question,”’ 
said Carter, ‘‘but were you dressed as you 
are now ?”’ 

**Except for my overcoat, yes.’ 

‘‘The same shoes ?”’ 

They had very low heels and the soles were 
grooved, as are those of bicycle shoes. 

““Yes,’’ replied Lorrimer; ‘‘I like these 
when I am running the auto.”’ 

Hasbrouck suddenly arose and began to 
pace the floor. 

**Can it be possible——’’ he began, and 
then checked himself suddenly. 

‘**T thank you all for your courtesy,’’ said 
Carter, rising. ‘‘ Your frankness has light- 
ened the burden of an unpleasant duty.’’ 

He made the best adieu that the circum- 
stances permitted, and went out into the 
hall, followed by Hasbrouck. They paused 
for a moment at the head of the great curv- 
ing stairway. 

‘*You have solved the riddle,’ 
brouck. 

““You mean,”’ said Carter, ‘‘that Lorrimer 
did the deed, and your wife knows it.’’ 

‘‘That would account for her absurd accu- 
sation against me. She would sacrifice me 
for him, or for the least of her rings.”’ 

**Tf you will pardon me for saying so, Mr. 
Hasbrouck, ”’ said Carter, ‘‘I think you have 
wasted a great gift of God.”’ 

He turned to descend the stairs, and the 
other, following, demanded to know what 
he meant. 

‘*A husband’s baseless jealousy,’’ replied 
the detective, ‘‘may drive a wife into almost 
any path except the one desired.”’ 

‘You cannot mean to say,’’ whispered 
Hasbrouck, ‘‘that she herself——’’ 


’ 


’ 


? said Has- 


, 
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‘Killed Winthrop? Why ?’’ 

“‘The idea is quite foreign to my own 
mind,’’ replied Hasbrouck; ‘‘yet she feared 
him; she could not be rid of him and——’’ 

‘‘Which might have cost her her position 
and her share in your wealth,’’ said Carter. 

It was the last word upon the case that 
Hasbrouck could extort from him. 

In the seclusion of his own home, during 
the remaining hours of the night, Mr. Carter 
examined another witness in the Winthrop 
murder case. This witness was the dead 
mouse, afd the testimony was as follows: 

**! died of atropine poisoning, as the 
result of eating a bit of cheese which | 
found in Mr. Hasbrouck’s waste-paper bas- 
ket. The manner of my end undoubtedly 
suggested this to you, and a chemical analy- 
sis of the cheese will prove it.’’ 

Such was, indeed, the fact. The cheese 
and the pie responded to the tests for the 
fatal alkaloid of belladonna. There were 
indications that beer had been spilled upon 
these fragments of Mr. Hasbrouck’s simple 
repast, but whether the poison had been in 
the food or the drink or in both, was a ques- 
tion not to be accurately answered. 

The value of this discovery was greatly 
enhanced by the fact that the police had 
found in Winthrop’s apartments a tube half 
as long as a lead pencil and somewhat less 
in diameter, containing one small tablet. 
The tube was marked ‘‘Atropine, 1-60 
grain.’’ As the tablet was very thin, the 
tube might have contained about a hundred 
of them, or an amount equal to more that a 
grain and a half of the pure alkaloid. 

The police attached no importance to this 
matter, the tube happened to be included in 
the contents of a drawer of Winthrop’s 
desk, which had been supposed to contain 
““clews.’’ 

In the course of the day, Carter succeeded 
in finding a physician who had given this 
tube to Winthrop. Atropine is sometimes 
prescribed for an affection of the superficial 
nervous system which results in an intense 
burning sensation of the skin. It is, of 
course, extremely unusual for a physician 
to entrust any considerable quantity of atro- 
pine to a patient, but Carter secured from 
this particular practitioner the admission 
that the tube in question had been very 
nearly full. It had been given to Winthrop 
two days before his death. The dose was 
1-120 of a grain, or half a tablet; and there 
remained but one of them! 

What had become of all that poison? 
Was it conceivable to suppose that Win- 
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throp had attempted 
the life of Hasbrouck 
by meas of it? Ifso, 
how could the drug 
have been introduced 
into the food or the 
beer? And finally, 
in the name of all 
that is miraculous, 
how did Hasbrouck 
happen to be alive 
after a repast so ex- 
traordinary ? 

The case certainly 
presented some re- 
markable features. 
Barrows, the servant, 
was sure that he had 
heard a pistol shot, 
and the bullet had 
not even hit the wall 
of the room. Mr. 
Carter had discover- 
ed a fatal dose of 
poison which had 
killed a mouse. And the actual murder had 
been committed with a hammer. 

Having brought the investigation to this 
gratifying stage of development, Mr. Carter 
proceeded to consider the footprints which, 
in his opinion, strenuously demanded an ex- 
planation. The detective had taken a cast 
of them, and in the course of the afternoon, 
he secured the low-heeled shoes which he 
had seen upon the feet of young Mr. Lorri- 
mer. The shoes did not fit the cast, and Mr. 
Lorrimer stood acquitted. To be perfectly 
honest with the reader, this result was pre- 
cisely what Mr. Carter had expected. 

In the late afternoon and early evening 
the detective obtained some additional in- 
formation about the lady herself. It ap- 
peared that none of her friends had the 
smallest shadow of suspicion that she cared 
for Winthrop. Her friends said that she had 
loved her husband until his jealousy had 
driven her into a sort of desperate cynicism. 

About 9 o’clock in the evening the detec- 
tive called at the Hasbrouck house where he 
spent an hour or more in conversation with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hasbrouck and Mr. Lorrimer. 
He left the house by the main entrance upon 
the avenue, and as he passed the cross street 
below, he observed a shadowy figure in the 
shadows of the tall iron fence. It was his 


opinion that this figure had been standing 
on the corner, and had slunk down the cross 
street upon his appearance. 

This occurrence fitted so well with the 
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. Hasbrouck and Walker.” 


detective’s expectations that he resolved to 
see the end of it. He passed the street, and 
then returned, securing a place of observa- 
tion at the corner of the house below Mr. 
Hasbrouck’s. He was rewarded, presently, by 
seeing the dim figure climb the iron fence 
and drop down upon the other side. 

With extreme caution, he gained a posi- 
tion from which he could see into the yard. 
There was no light in the study, but ina 
few minutes the door was opened, and the 
man who had scaled the fence was admitted. 
Then a light flashed up. 

Mr. Carter also scaled the fence and 
walked with noiseless step to the spot where 
he had found the footprints under the win- 
dow. Though the curtain was drawn, it was 
possible to see into the room, but imme- 
diately Mr. Hasbrouck closed a wooden shut- 
ter within and the view was cut off. 

The detective waited ten minutes and then 
approached the study door. It was locked, 
but he noiselessly turned the key with nip- 
pers, and stepped into the room. 

Mr. Hasbrouck and a meager, rat-faced 
man had been sitting upon opposite sides of 
the table. They started up as the detective 
entered. 

‘‘Walker,’’ said he to the rat-faced man, 
**!’m glad to see you. 

The man made no reply; his little, shifty 
eyes ran from Carter to Hasbrouck. 

‘‘This individual,’’ said the detective, ‘‘is 
the hound that you set upon Winthrop’s 
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trail, Mr. Hasbrouck, but he followed it 
longer than you supposed, for he scented 
blackmail. After the circumstance was re- 
vealed to me by your wife last evening, I 
had a very clear notion about the tracks 
under the window. He followed your car- 
riage on a bicycle, and | have no doubt that 
he saw the murder committed in this room.”’ 

“‘T didn’t see anything,’’ said Walker. 

‘‘Let me refresh your memory,’’ rejoined 
the detective. ‘‘Mr. Winthrop entered this 
room. He received a cordial or at least a 
courteous greeting---which greatly surprised 
him. His host even offered him a glass of 
beer, which he accepted, though he detested 
that humble fluid. He stood by the mantel, 
thus, with the glass in his hand. He pre- 
tended to drink, but, in reality, he poured 
the beer into the waste-paper basket which 
stood in a convenient position.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Carter,’’ cried Hasbrouck, hoarsely, 
**this intrusion Re 

‘Is nothing in comparison with what I’m 
going to do in about a minute,’’ said Carter. 
“‘To resume, Winthrop poured out his beer 
—which was momentarily fortunate for him 
because it was poisoned with atropine.’’ 

The effect of this disclosure upon Has- 
brouck was tremendous. He assumed the 
appearance of a man in a cataleptic trance. 

‘‘Unluckily, however, you had seen him 
pour out the beer,’’ continued the detective. 
‘He had forgotten the mirror on the other 
side of the room. Your neat plot had mis- 
carried. You learned that he had the drug, 
when you visited his rooms that afternoon; 
you took his stock of it, fancying that a theory 
of accidental death could be established. You 
were roused to frenzy by your jealousy and 
your failure. Your wife’s message showed, 
to your mind, her interest in Winthrop. 
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‘““What did you do? You passed out of 
this room, and circuitously through the house 
to the ball-room. Through that door, di- 
rectly behind the chair where Winthrop sat, 
you crept in stealthily. You swung that 
hammer, and the devil himself directed the 
blow. 

‘You paused an instant only, and then 
ran out in the way that you had come. You 
were so guick that Walker, entering from 
the yard, was too late to blackmail you in 
your first moment of horror. Finding him- 
self alone with the corpse, he was afraid 
and fled; and the door slamming behind him 
made the noise that Barrows heard. 

**You sought for your wife. I think per- 
haps you would have killed her, too, in your 
desperation. But when the alarm was raised, 
your mind returned to the consideration of 
your safety. I arrest you as the principal, 
and you, Walker, as an accessory in this 
crime. . . Give me what you have in your 
breast pocket.”’ 

He seized Walker’s wrist, and with his 
left hand drew from the man’s pocket a slip 
of paper which proved to be a check to 
‘‘hedrer’’ for $10,000, signed by Theodore 
Hasbrouck. 

‘‘But for the poison, I might have had 
some difficulty with this case,’’ said Carter, 
addressing Hasbrouck. ‘‘No one but your- 
self could have used that, and so, having 
proved you a murderer at heart, the remain- 
der followed naturally. What have you to 
say ?’’ 

Hasbrouck remained rigid for a few sec- 
onds, his staring eyes fixed upon the detec- 
tive. Then all his muscles seemed to relax 
at once. He sank into a chair. 

*‘Nothing,’’ he said, wearily; ‘‘I am glad 
it is all over.’’ 


UNCAPTURED JOY 


By JOHN ARBUTHNOT 


I held her captive, walled her ’round and ’round 
With battlement and turret iron-bound, 
Iinpregnably secure as any king’s; 
Then stood on my lone masonry and found 
That joy had wings! 


After long years I lured her back again, 

And then with lock and double-linkéd chain 
Made fast her feet and caged her overhead; 

But where we two, I thought, should e’er remain, 


I found her dead! 
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By GEORGE I! 


F the celebrated 
days of 


original 


Beauty of Bath in the 
Charles the Second, who was the 
‘*toast,’’ had been identified by 
the Tatler, when it traced the derivation of 
this word, which two centuries ago was a 
pleasant and entirely unnecessary excuse for 
much drinking, one important phase of the 
social season in New York might be dedi- 
cated to her. The distinguished editors of 
the Tatler were somewhat lacking in news 
according to mode rn standards. They 

lidn’t search the musty inn records of Bath 
for the lady’s name, and probably they 
wouldn’t have found it if they had. The 
Tatler’s picturesque explanation of the pres- 
ent secondary meaning of the word toast 
has ever since been accepted as adequate. A 
celebrated beauty was discovered in the 
Cross Bath by some of her admirers, one of 
whom took a glass of the water in which 
she stood and drank her health. Another 
gallant, well fuddled with wine, offered to 
jump in, and swore that although he liked 
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ind Chauncey M. Depew are to be seen on the far side of the table 
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not the liquor, he would have the toast, this 
being an allusion to the usage of the time 
of drinking with a toast at the bottom of the 
glass. ‘‘This whim,”’ says the Tatler naively, 
‘*oave foundation to the present honor which 
is done to the lady we mention in our liquors 
who has ever since been called a toast.”’ 
From the beginning of New York’s social 
season, which is now marked by the Horse 
Show, until. the end of March, a series of 
big dinners is given for almost every con- 
ceivable reason, and to which are invited the 
most conspicuous after-dinner speakers in 
this country. They joust with one another 
on the toast list as did the knights of the 
tournament. In a score of banquet halls, 
every night of the week, the toast reigns 
supreme. Nearly every civilized country 
from Australia to Norway, most of the 
states in the Union and many of the counties 
of the state are represented in New York 
city by societies which give a dinner once a 
year, and are entertained or bored by their | 
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after-dinner speakers. There are societies 
which are founded on a community of col- 
lege, business or professional interests, and 
there are hundreds of others in which the 
tie that binds ranges from a mutual aver- 
sion to meat, or a disbelief in the common 
superstition about the numeral 13, to the 
groups who are descended from somebody 

















His Excellency Wu Ting-fang 


‘During the past winter, Minister Wu has been the star attraction 
f every dinner he attended 


who did something one, two or three hun- 
dred years ago. Each gathering is on the 
hunt once a year for good after-dinner 
speakers. 

The after-dinner platform in this country 
is the only one that allows unrestrained dis- 
cussion of every character which interests 
the state, the church and society. The 
after-dinner orator may, under cover of the 
special privileges and hospitalities of the 
occasion, with humor as a sugar coat, ven- 
tilate his views, utter criticisms and draw 
the razor of his satire across the flaunting 
humbugs of the time as he would be per- 
mitted to do nowhere else. Some of our 
distinguished representatives to the Court 
of St. James have discovered to their sorrow 
that humor creates a suspicion with an 
English audience that the speaker may be 
insincere, but in this country no after-dinner 
speech sticks without it. There are no more 
responsive auditors than men who have 
dined well, not ‘‘too well,’’ of course, and 
happily these are now the exceptions at pub- 
lic dinners, but the speaker who cannot 
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keep in touch with his listeners from the 
time he is introduced until he concludes is 
lost. He must be on guard all the time, and 
if he finds that his audience is losing inter- 
est, he must quicken it with the foil of his 
wit. ‘‘That reminds me of a story,”’ or, ‘‘l 
am like the man who,”’ etc., are well-tried 
faithful friends of the after-dinner speaker. 
He may bring in his stories like a bagful of 
tricks, and if they are good he may be sure 
of attention or he may introduce them so 
skilfully that they serve merely to drive 
home the points he wishes to make. 

There is no field of mental effort in which 
success in its most flattering form may be 
won quicker than on the after-dinner plat- 
form. The man who can amuse and instruct 
such an audience, for instance, as that which 
assembles each year at the New England 
Society dinner, perhaps the most critical in 
New York, may awake to find himself 
famous. A few hours before Henry W. 
Grady, of Atlanta, was to speak at the New 
ingland Society’s dinner in 1886 a corre- 
spondent of a Southern newspaper asked him 
what he would say, and he replied: 

“The Lord only knows. I have thought 
of a thousand things to say, five hundred of 
which if I say, they will murder me when I 
get back home, and if I say the other five 
hundred they will murder me at the ban- 
quet.”’ 

The ovation which the young, smooth- 
faced Southerner, almost unknown in New 
York, received at the dinner that night when 
the last ringing sentence of his speech had 
been spoken, never has been equalled ona 
similar occasion, and his fellow-citizens 
at home stood for hours in the rain, in 
crowds, waiting to greet him on his arrival 
as the spokesman of the New South. His 
progress from a local to a national reputa- 
tion had been made in a bound. No political 
preferment within the gift of the Southern 
states was too great for Mr. Grady had his 
ambition tempted him in that direction. 

Mr. Grady died three years later on the 
day when again the New England Society 
was celebrating its anniversary. 

When His Excellency Wu Ting-fang, the 
Chinese Minister with whose name the word 
‘*clever’’ is now invariably linked, made his 
first after-dinner speech in this country less 
than two years ago the American people 
claimed him as their own. His speech was 
so replete with humor, so filled with solid 
advice, and so delicately critical of some of 
our national characteristics that he leaped 
into instant popularity. His subsequent 
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after-dinner talks—and he is not prodigal 
of them, though his mail is filled every day 
with requests to address various associa- 
tions, have done more to make him the most 
popular Chinaman who has ever been in this 
country than even his more important ser- 
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Ambassador to France 
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vices as a diplomat during the stressful 
period of the siege of the Pekin legations. 
Not only is Minister Wu’s use of English 
scholarly, but his wit is of the kind which 
we have always assumed modestly was Ameri- 
can. His impassive Oriental face and, to our 
ears, a slightly monotonous voice are belied 
by his eyes, which twinkle in an appreciative 
way when some one else says a good thing. 
Minister Wu, with the art of a skilled actor, 
says his own good things with a face that 
gives no indication of undue appreciation of 
his own worthiness. This racial quality of 
his gives him the same advantage, when he 
makes a humorous observation, that the 
cloth does some of our ministers who have 
established reputations as witty after-dinner 
speakers. There is no premonitory smile, 
like a flagman sent out ahead to announce 
a joke. If Minister Wu had the humorous 
features of the Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
he might possibly fail in an effort to live 
up to them. As it is, when he first in- 
dulges his humor his audience believes that 
it is quite by accident until it discovers the 
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regularity with which his humor arises to 
the occasion. 

Not long ago Minister Wu was the guest 
of honor at the Lotos Club. 

‘‘When the president of your club and 
the chairman of your committee,’’ he said, 
‘‘came to Washington to tender me an invi- 
tation to be present at this banquet I did 
not know at first exactly what it meant; but 
when I heard the name of the club then I 
knew that in that name lay the cause of the 
invitation. Of all the plants that grow in 
China the lotos is the most appreciated be- 
cause of its purity.”’ 

Minister Wu hesitated just a moment, 
and the laughter which greeted his in- 
genious explanation went around the ta- 
bles. His grave and logical conduct of 
an absurd proposition won his audience 
from the start, and the few men who 
accepted his explanation seriously cheer- 
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fully admitted their mistake long before 
His Excellency left the grill-room below 
where the informal aftermath of a Lotos 
Club dinner evidently was not unappre- 
ciated by the guest of the evening. Dur- 
ing the past winter Minister Wu has been 
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the star attraction of every dinner which he 
has attended. 

The Lotos Club is more famous for its 
dinners than any other club in this country. 
During the last thirty years every foreigner 
of distinction in art, literature, music or the 
stage who has visited 
New York has been 
entertained at a 
Lotos Club dinner, 
and the most dis- 
tinguished orators of 
the time have been 
invited to do these 
guests honor. These 
dinners are almost 
always of more than 
local interest be- 
cause of the char- 
acter of the men 
who respond to the 
toasts. President 
Frank R. Lawrence, 
who has presided in 
recent years at these 
dinners, is a grace- 
ful, witty speaker, 
and if his duties to 
this club did not 
make such demands 
on his time he would 
be heard more fre- 
quently at other ban- dia nae eet Ae 
quets. The Lotos give him 
does not encourage 
dull speakers, and no one knows better 
the comparatively small list of entertaining 
speakers than its secretary, Chester S. Lord, 
on whom the burden of providing this part 
of the evening’s enstertainment frequently 
falls. Fortunately, the club numbers among 
its members some of the very best speakers, 
including Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, Gen. 
Horace Porter and Mark Twain, but it is no 
easy matter to secure four or five talkers 
for each dinner capable of entertaining the 
class of men who sit around the Lotos Club’s 
board. Mr. Lord, who is as well qualified as 
any one in New York to express an opinion 
on the subject, says that Dr. Depew is the 
most entertaining after-dinner speaker in 
this country. Certainly no man has been 
more conspicuous in responding to toasts for 
the last twenty years, and for this very 
reason there are frequenters of big dinners 
who have heard Dr. Depew so often that 
they accuse him of occasionally ‘‘handing 
out chestnuts’? to them. A man who has 
been receiving for many years on an average 
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ten requests a day to make addresses and 
reply to toasts, and who frequently during 
the season makes two or three after-dinner 
speeches an evening, doesn’t mind any other 
assurance that people want to hear him talk. 
It has been said, and probably with truth, 
that Dr. Depew’s 
reputation as an 
after-dinner humor- 
ist injured his chance 
of becoming a can- 
didate for the Pres- 
idency, but if he 
feels any tinge of 
disappointed am bi- 
tion in this direction 
he may find some 
consolation in the 
knowledge that he 
has entertained more 
after-dinner audi- 
ences than any other 
ten speakers in this 
country. Heisa 
myriad-minded man, 
and his popularity 
as a speaker is due 
quite as much to the 
humor which he puts 
into his addresses 
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as to the ideas which 
they contain and 
the oratorical effect 
with which they 
are delivered. He 
looks upon the bright side of life, and his 
humor never offends. 

Dr. Depew’s style of humor and oratory 
is well known. His methods of preparing 
himself for a speech, when he does prepare, 
are interesting. Being a successful man, he 
works harder than any member of a labor 
union would be allowed to work, and his 
speecumaking is as much of a recreation to 
him as to his audiences. When Dr. Depew 
has a serious and important speech to de- 
liver he not only prepares it with great 
care, but tunes himself to his theme by a 
course of appropriate reading. For instance, 
in preparation for one serious speech he 
took Macaulay’s Essays, skimmed them over, 
touching this and dipping into that, glancing 
at another and finally coming to one that 
served his purpose. This he read until at 
the end, the pace was set for his work and 
his mind was on an elevated plan. He would 
have no time left for his other duties, how- 
ever, if he had to make any such prepara- 
tion for even one-tenth of the after-dinner 
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speeches which he delivers. An actor would 
call Dr. Depew a ‘‘quick study.’’ A few 
years ago he delivered a speech of at least 
1,000 words, and the reporters who fol- 
lowed him with the advance copies in their 
hands found that he deviated so slightly 
from his written speech that it was hardly 
noticeable. For some of his more important 
toasts he begins his preparation at four 
or five o’clock 
in the after- 
noon. He is a 
rapid thinker, 
and while he 
works during 
the day ideas 
are tumbling 
into his mind, 
suggested by 
the men whom 
he meets and 
very often by 
the newspapers 
which he reads. 
He frequently 
dictates his 
speech to a 
typewriter late 
in the after- 
noon, reads _ it 
through once or 
twice, and feels 
himself pre- 
pared for his 
response. 

Many of Dr. 
Depew’s best 
how- 
ever, have been 
impromptu. He 
gets his local 
flavor, the 
coloring that 
will make his 
speech harmon- 
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talks best after dinner or before dinner, or 
without any dinner. Dr. Depew selects after 
dinner as the time, but he says that a man 
who eats much or drinks much cannot make 
a good speech. He drinks only champagne, 
and very little of it. 

The two other members of what was 
known for many years as the ‘‘Big Three’’ 
are Joseph H. Choate, now Ambassador to 
the Court of St. 
James, and our 
Ambassador to 
France, Gen. 
Horace Porter. 
When Depew, 
Choate and Por- 
ter met at the 
same board the 
rivalry between 
them always has 
been keen. At 
the dinner table 
Mr. Choate’s 
dry wit and 
brilliant intel- 
lect give him 
a perennial 
charm. One al- 
ways receives 
the impression, 
however, that 
he is much su- 
perior to what- 
ever he is en- 
gaged in. His 
manner is so 
easy that he 
seems to be 
busied with 
what he must 
regard as 
child’s play. 
Mr. Choate is 
not a popular 
hero. His own 
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dinner is served. 

The speech that is made by a man like Depew 
after two hours of sympathetic contact with 
the diners is almost sure of holding an 
audience. To be able to make a good speech 
on such preparation a man must not only 
know how to play upon ceaseless humors of 
us all, but he must have a mind well stored 
with facts. The question is more or less 
humorously discussed as to whether a speaker 
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disposition has 
prevented him 
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from becoming 

a more conspic- 
uous figure in the public eye. Though he is 
democratic in his faith and liberal in his 
views, he is in many ways retiring and, in 
its best sense, aristocratic. Mr. Choate’s 
tendency to let his sharp wit run amuck has 
not infrequently stirred up bitter criticism. 
His auditors never quite feel sure but that 
when his turn comes to speak he may not 
amuse himself at their expense. 
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Less than ten years ago Mr. Choate re- 
sponded to a toast at the St. Patrick’s So- 
ciety dinner, and when he gravely urged all 
the Irish in America to emigrate back to 
the old sod and help Gladstone out he made 
several of his hosts bound from their chairs. 
It nearly broke up the dinner, and the story 
of it is repeated on every similar gathering 
of the society. He has an ideal face for a 
humorist. His pent-up humor shows only in 
the lines of his well-cut mouth. No one ever 
heard a good hearty laugh come from his 
lips. Even when he says something at dinner 
which brings a laugh in response, his rather 
deep-set eyes have a far away melancholy 
expression as if he had his emotions very 
much in restraint. His rapier-like thrusts at 
Depew and Porter when they have met at 
the same board show Choate at his best. He 
never came to a banquet with a copy of the 
speech he was to deliver, and I am sure that 
all of the after-dinner speeches which I have 
heard him make were almost entirely im- 
promptu. 
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Mr. Hedges developed into an after-dinner ker whil retary 
to the late Mayor Strong, whom he repr nted at many 
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Mr. Choate’s after-dinner speeches have 
the somewhat unusual quality of reading 
well in the newspaper the next morning. 
3efore he went to England it was noticeable 
that his after-dinner fun became more in- 
frequent. Fame as a post-prandial wit was 
not to his liking. Mr. Choate has apparently 
made no bid for it since he has been in 
England. Shortly after he was appointed 
Ambassador an enterprising publisher issued 
a Choate joke book, chiefly for export sale. 
He knew that Mr. Choate had been described 
to the English people as a humorist, and he 
assumed that they would buy a collection of 
his jokes. Fortunately for Mr. Choate’s 
reputation the edition was suppressed before 
it reached England. 

General Horace Porter is of medium 
height, with a slim, erect figure, a face 
that was browned by exposure years ago, 
and a voice which has a peculiarly ringing 
metallic quality. His voice is pitched high 
when he makes an after-dinner speech, and 
it has wonderful carrying qualities. General 
Porter’s speeches do not read well. His 
specialty on these occasions is story telling, 
and in this he is the superior of Depew and 
Choate. General Porter was in unusually 
good form at a dinner of the Sons of the 
American Revolution just after his appoint- 
ment to France. Several Frenchmen were 
guests at the dinner. General Porter said 
complimentary things about this country, 
and then he gradually edged around to what 
he was after by saying that this government 
looked upon foreign countries as cheap 
schools, and took pains to send men on 
foreign missions who would take advantage 
of the opportunity to learn the language. 
Sometimes he said it made the mistake of 
sending men who already knew the language, 
and straight way he dropped into French 
and continued his speech for some minutes 
in that language. It was a telling stroke. 
Later, when speaking about Washington 
dropping shells into Boston, he said, grave- 
ly: ‘‘As if he could. Boston is not a city; it 
is a state of mind.’’ 

Ex-Judge Henry E. Howland, who has 
presided at New England Society and Yale 
Alumni dinners, and who makes many 
speeches during the winter, is another ex- 
cellent teller of stories who always holds 
his audience. For several years there flour- 
ished in an old house in Clinton Place a din- 
ing club called the Cloister by its sixty or 
seventy members, most of whom were artists 
or writers. At one of its dinners the late 


H. C. Bunner, of Puck, an excellent racon- 
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feur in a small circle, and Judge Howland 
were on the toast list. The speechmaking 
late in the evening narrowed down to a con- 
test of wits between these two men, and 
although Mr. Bunner was to a high degree a 
professional humorist, he frankly yielded 
the palm to his 
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galoot-—I mean a man who is present at the 
dinner—he as well as every one else will 
laugh.’’ 

When Mark Twain returned to New York 
last fall after his long stay abroad it was 
particularly appropriate that his first formal 

welcome home 





rival. In his open- 
ing address to the 
New England Soci- 
ety a year ago, 
Judge Howland, re- 
ferring to the fact 
that his auditors 
were entitled to 
feel as if the 
‘‘earth is ours and 
the fullness there- 
of,’’ said: ‘‘Though 
if Plymouth Rock 
and the Waldorf- 
Astoria are synony- 
mous terms for 
fullness we should 
think that the lat- 
ter was the more 
synonymous of the 
two.’’ Continuing, 
he said, ‘‘With this [2@esce se 
array of speakers sia 
before you, full of 
unwonted _possibili- 
ties, you will not 
wonder if I feel like the undertaker in 
Sixth avenue who displayed a sign in the 
window, ‘It is a pleasure to show goods.’ ”’ 
It is distinctly unfair to Judge Howland 
to select any of his stories as_ illustrat- 
ing his humor. He is eloquent as well as 
humorous. His stories come popping out as 
he speaks, each one illustrating the point 
which he wants to make, and when his 
speech is ended his audience wishes that he 
would continue. In the days when wit and 
rews went by word of mouth such a collec- 
tion of appropriate after-dinner stories as 
Judge Howland displays whenever he speaks 
might represent a speaker’s entire stock in 
trade. To make it available, he need only 
seek a new audience. In these days of 
printed dinner reports and comprehensive 
newspaper reporting a collection of stories 
used at one dinner will not, as a rule, bear 
repetition at another. 

Mark Twain said sadly not long ago: 

“‘The funniest thing in the world is the 
truth. Tell the plain truth and the people 
will always laugh at it. If I get up at a din- 
ner and refer to a man as an insincere 
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— _ should come, as it 
did, from the Lotos 
Club, and on that 
occasion j}Oy was 
unconfined. Mr. 
Clemens told some 
truths that evening 
which proved the 
correctness of his 
theory. In fact, 
most of the humor 
of the after-dinner 
speeches which he 
has made this past 
winter has been in 
| his presentation of 
| truths. Mr. Clemens 
| speaks with a slow, 
| playful drawl, and 
| occasionally his eyes 





almost close. When 
slaughter interrupts 


him he opens his 
a els at al eyes, nods, and look- 
ir ing along the line 

of faces opposite 
him, he sometimes smiles in enjoyment of 
the joke with them. 

Mr. Clemens in speaking at this first din- 
ner of the things that had happened since 
he had been away said, reflectively: 

“‘The Daughters of the Royal Crown— 
there is an American ideal for you! God 
knows what specialized form of insanity it 
represents. It isn’t softening of the brain; 
you can’t soften a thing that does not exist. 
There are no eligibles but the American 
descendants of Charles the Second. How the 
fancy product of that old harem holds up!’’ 

As he concluded this reference his manner 
was almost savage. Mr. Clemens is a pru- 
dent man, though he says he knows nothing 
of business, and he does not squander much 
of his high-grade marketable humor on his 
after-dinner speeches. He very evidently 
makes no preparation for them, and he talks 
about whatever the occasion may sugge3t. 

Augustus Thomas is one of the very few 
American playwrights who can do himself 
credit in an impromptu speech, and on the 
evenings when he is announced for one of 
the regular toasts his responses are invaria- 
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bly witty. Only those who have been for- 
tunate enough to attend the gambols of the 
Lambs’ Club when Mr. Thomas has presided 
can estimate truly his quickness at repartee 
and his skill in after-dinner speaking. The 
Lambs’ Club is, as its name may suggest, a 
frisky organization of actors and playwrights 
who, from their hours of work, are forced 
to begin their recreations when other people 
are on the point of retiring, and on special 
evenings of joy they have made themselves 
somewhat unpopular with property owners 
on either side. Not afew of the members 
of this club are clever after-dinner talkers, 
and there is probably no one in it quicker at 
repartee than Maurice Barrymore—except 
Mr. Thomas. I have heard Mr. Thomas when 
he has presided at a Lambs’ gambol, and 
when the witty interruptions have been 
numerous, snap up each one as it came, 
fashion it to suit his purpose and shoot it 
back to the man who launched it with a quip 
so fair and so pointed that it appealed to 
the whole table. There is frequently a 
greater riot of wit and humor at a Lambs’ 
Club banquet than at any other dinner in 
New York, but as they are never reported 
in the newspapers the outside public knows 
little about them. 

Mr. Thomas has been an actor, and a good 
story loses nothing in his telling of it. His 
presence is good, and his voice has the 
flexibility that comes from professional 
training. During the past four or five years 
he has spoken at least once during each 
season at some of our big public dinners in 
New York. He is a busy man, and the ac- 
ceptance of these invitations involves some 
extra work, so he shuns them. At one of 
these dinners two years ago Mr. Thomas was 
the last man on the list. Those who had pre- 
ceded him had used up much more than the 
allotted time. He had expected to make an 
address of the usual length until the presid- 
ing officer hinted that the hour was late. 
Mr. Thomas showed his versatility when he 
arose by saying: 

““But a few moments ago I got a note 
from your presiding officer that said, ‘Thomas, 
it’s all over—you need not worry, and if 
you have any excellent precedents in your 
repertoire for brevity confine yourself to 
them.’ So, following the very excellent sug- 
gestion of your president, I will confine 
myself to a precedent, not of this country, 
I regret to say, but of England, where a 
distinguished gentleman was called upon by 
the president, who said, ‘One moment—we 
have still to hear the address of Mr. Forns- 


gaines.’ Mr. Fornsgaines said, ‘My address 
—No. 1, Torrington Square.’ ”’’ 

Among the new men who have come to 
the front in the past two years as after- 
dinner speakers none is more entertaining 
than Job EK. Hedges. It was only a few 
years ago that Mr. Hedges left Princeton, 
went into law and politics, and because of 
the latter, became Mayor Strong’s private 
secretary. Mayor Strong never made any 
pretense of oratory. He sent his private 
secretary, instead of a letter of regret, to 
one of the first big dinners to which he was 
invited. 

‘‘Mr. Mayor,’’ said Mr. Hedges, ‘‘what 
do you want me to say if I am to represent 
you?’’ 

**Job,’’ answered the Mayor in his famil- 
iar way, ‘‘how much salary do you draw ?’’ 
‘*Five thousand a year, sir.”’ 

**Satisfied with it?’’ 
Yes, sir.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, you get $1,000 a year for 
your work and $4,000 a year for your ideas. 
If you only received $1,000 a year I would 
be willing to tell you what to say for me.”’ 

To borrow a vaudeville expression, Mr. 
Hedges is now a strong candidate for ‘‘head 
liner’’ at the many big dinners to which he 
is invited. 

Colonel E. C. James is another celebrated 
after-dinner story-teller, and so is John 8. 
Wise, who came to New York from Virginia 
about a dozen years ago. There are perhaps 
a dozen ministers in New York who are not 
only acceptable after-dinner speakers, but 
who are distinctly humorous when they dare 
to be. 

It is a source of regret that Mr. Simeon 
Ford does not tap his vein of entertaining 
humor more frequently for the benefit of 
his after-dinner admirers. Mr. Ford is an 
educated man who selected the business of 
hotel keeping instead of a_ professional 
career. It was at a dinner of the Hotel 
Men’s Association a few years ago that Mr. 
Ford made a humorous speech which won 
prompt recognition. Since then he has made 
perhaps half a dozen speeches each winter, 
and the newspapers usually pay him the 
compliment of printing them in full. He is 
not an imitator, nor does he depend on 
stories to make his speech entertaining. 

‘“‘On the few occasions on which I have 
been permitted to exasperate an after-dinner 
audience,’’ said Mr. Ford, ‘‘I have been at 
great pains to explain that my remarks were 
entirely unpremeditated, and, strange as it 
may seem, this has been generally believed, 
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for there is something about my speeches 
which deludes people into the idea that no 
great amount of thought has been expended 
in their preparation, and that they are the 
spontaneous effervescence of a_ naturally 
light-waisted and narrow-chested intellect. 
A hotel keeper, you know, is looked upon 
as the intellectual equal of a telegraph pole. 
Yet even a hotel keeper has feelings.”’ 

: Mr. Ford is tall and thin, and, as he says, 
of the Gothic style of architecture. He 
looks pessimistic, and he never smiles. A 
correspondent for an English weekly, who 
had heard of Mr. Ford’s humor went to 
interview him six or seven years ago. He 
asked Mr. Ford directly what made him so 
funny. Mr. Ford tried to enlighten him. He 
says that he told that Englishman all the 
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funny stories which he had heard since he 
was a boy. The Englishman wrote them all 
down in his notebook. When he didn’t see 
the point, he asked Mr. Ford to explain it. 
Mr. Ford says that the interview was the 
most elaborate event of his life. A few 
weeks later the correspondent sent to Mr. 
Ford a marked copy of his paper and there 
he read: 

“‘One of the prominent figures of New 
York life is Mr. Simeon Ford, the famous 
humorist. To a man overladen with the 
cares of life, it is most refreshing to spend 
an hour or two in Mr. Ford’s society, and 
listen to -his constant outflow of wit and 
humor.’’ 

Mr. Ford says that he has been waiting to 
see that man ever since. 
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: A STORY OF THE NEW YORK GHETTO 


By 


OMETHING unusual, extraordinary, mys- 
S terious was in the air of the massive 
Armory tenement house one Purim day. 
The gloomy hallways and the silent, stony 
staircase seemed to lend a deeper shade to 
the mysteriousness. No one talked there 
above a whisper. Though the women had 
fair ground for gossip, yet they were some- 
what restrained ; they whispered shortly and 
winked at one another. Only now and then 
disconnected phrases might be caught on 

the gloomy stairway. 
j ‘“‘Is she here already?’’ ‘‘He’ll have Ha- 
man’s downfall,’’ ‘‘On the roof,’’ and so on. 
At about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Isser, the coalman, entered the Armory, 
where he lived, enjoyed himself, suffered 
and quarreled with Golde, his second wife, 
known in the neighborhood as ‘‘The Burning 
Jewess.’’ Isser was a thin-bodied little man 
of about fifty. Everything about him looked 
sharp-pointed. His head was long, narrow 
and sharp; his eyebrows looked like a bird’s 
wings; his gray, piercing eyes seemed al- 
ways ready to jump out; his nose was thin, 
long and sharp, with a very prominent red 
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wart on its right side. His beard and mus- 
tache, of a deep, tobacco shade, were so 
thin that his chin made another point on his 
face. And then his hump completed the list 
of his striking, sharp features. 

His countrymen would often say of him: 
‘‘Just as his head is sharp-pointed, so his 
hump is full of Torah and Wisdom.’’ Isser 
walked up the staircase slowly, gesticulating 
with his head as though he argued and de- 
bated something important with himself. 
He stroked his little beard with his right 
hand, while the thumb of his left rested in 
his upper vest pocket. 

‘Where is our maiden strength? No more 
strength, no more strength!’’ came a voice 
from above. 

The patriarchal, gray-headed, gray-beard- 
ed old man who addressed Isser was slowly 
descending the stairs, leaning on the balus- 
trade. 

“*Yes, old age is not a joy, as the Cossack 
has it,’’ said Isser, lifting his eyebrows and 
winking them nervously. ‘‘You will surely 
be up there to-night, won’t you?’’ he asked. 

‘*Ah, bah, do I know?’’ The old man 
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shook his head as though to say that he had 
outlived such childishness, and that the race 
of fun was not for the old; then he added, 
with a smile, ‘‘Is it for my strength, Reb 
Isser? Ah, may the haters of Zion have my 


strength!’’ and he waved his hand. 


**¥ou will surely be up there to-night, won't you?’ 


asked Isser.’ 


“If we don’t take a thing by force, we 
don’t have it,’’ said Isser. ‘*‘Do you under- 
stand, Reb Abraham? We don’t have it. We 
must live while we live, and be merry while 
we may; we must try to make the best of 
everything that comes along. Come up, Reb 
Abraham, be sure to be up there, it is a 
commandment to teach a lesson to such an 
infidel, and then it’s Purim. It’s really a 
sin to know to-day the difference between 
Mordecai and Haman, don’t you think so?’’ 

“*Ha, ha, ha,’’ the old man burst out 
laughing, and, clapping Isser on the shoul- 
der, said, ‘‘Eh, Reb Isser, you must have 
had an easy task in persuading your wife to 
be yours. Ha, ha, ha.’’ 

‘*That’s why I am often angry with my- 
self,’’ replied Isser, with a sigh. ‘‘But 
what’s the use of having arguments with 
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the Lord? He wouldn’t take our advice, 
anyway.’’ Isser went on as he snuffed some 
tobacco and treated Reb Abraham to some. 
‘‘So don’t forget to be there to-night,’’ he 
repeated, and walked up to his rooms on the 
third floor. 

In the hallway Isser met a few 
women; they formed a group and 
talked in a whisper. ‘‘Be ready! be 
ready!’’ said Isser to them, with’a 
significant wink. 

‘*Is she here already?’’ asked a 
thin little woman with a kerchief on 
her head. 

‘*Yes, she arrived yesterday,’’ he 
answered. 

Isser was ever busy with some- 
thing or other outside of his pri- 
vate occupation. There was not an 
engagement party in the neighbor- 
hood on Cherry Street, a wedding, 
or a circumcision ceremony at which 
Isser was not present. He seemed 
to be a factor whose presence was 
both pleasant and essential at these 
‘gatherings, for his wit was ever 
ready to force a spirit of merriment 
on the assembled; he managed to 
be on the best terms with all sorts 
of people, from the Socialists to 
the orthodox Hebrews. Although he 
had many a steep hill to climb to 
make ends meet, he was always in 
high spirits, and if he ever did 
complain he did it jestingly. 

‘‘Who is equal to me?’’ he said, 
one day, to his women customers 
as he paced the sidewalk near his 
coal cellar, his thumbs resting in 
the upper pockets of his vest. ‘‘I 
have nothing, and I need nothing, so I 
worry less than the boss of the block.’’ 
‘At last you are here! Thank God, at 
last you came, my business man.’’ Isser 
was thus accosted by Golde, his wife, who 
assumed an aggressive attitude when he 
entered. She shook her wig-covered head, 
her eyes flashed fire, and she folded her 
bare arms on her bosom. ‘‘ You couldn’t find 
any better business than that, eh?’’ she 
went on. ‘‘He goes away fora half a day 
and leaves the cellar alone. The coals will 
sell themselves, eh? His countryman wants 
to marry a girl, so it is Isser’s business to 
interfere. ’’ 

‘‘T see you are starting again, but I am 
not disposed to quarrel with you to-day,”’ 
said Isser, calmly, putting his thumbs into 
his vest pocket. ‘‘Golde, I pray you, make 
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an exception for the sake of Purim and give 
your tongue a rest for once.”’ 

~ If somebody had not knocked at the door 
just then, their quarrel would not have 
ended there. 

Isser went into the bed-room and lay down 
in his bed. By the sound of a voice ad- 
dressed to Golde, he knew that a woman 
entered. 

‘‘Isser, take care of the house,’’ said 
(olde, after a while. ‘‘I’ll be back soon. 
Do you hear? But don’t fall asleep!’’ and 
the two women left the house. 

Isser was very tired, and he was glad to 
remain alone, undisturbed. He now recalled 
that during the past five years, since he 
married Golde, he scarcely had a moment’s 
rest. Everything had since then grown down 
like a calf’s tail. Fortune had frowned upon 
him 

He had ever expected some decisive turn 
which would set things right and make life 
again comfortable, 
easy, careless. But 
the troubles and 
vexations grew 
more unbearable 
from day to day, 
and the weary life 
which he had con- 
sidered temporary 
became permanent, 
usual. 

‘‘We seldom ap- 
preciate a thing be- 
fore we lose it,’’ 
said Isser to him- 
self, thinking of his 
first wife. ‘‘I would 
not have the heart 
to wish even my 
worst enemy to lose 
what I have lost in 
her!’ Tears stood 
in his eyes. 

W hen Isser had 
learned two months 
ago that Solomon 
Rotenfeld, his coun- 
tryman of Pruzna, 
was passing himself 
for a single man, 
and that he had al- 
ready applied to 
the marriage broker 
for a bride, Isser’s 
blood was roused; 
he felt sorry both 
for Rotenfeld and 


“*Who is equal to me?’ he said one day to his women customers, 
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for the young, good-looking wife he had 
left in Pruzna. It would be a sin, an 
unpardonable crime, he thought, to let him 
cripple his own life that way, and to ruin 
hers. He must be prevented from marrying 
by all means. But how? Go and tell him? 
That would not do. Rotenfeld would listen 
to him calmly—he knew it—he would deny 
the whole thing, and then Rotenfeld would 
leave New York. The world is wide, Roten- 
feld was a skilful workingman, and could 
easily find occupation elsewhere. He would 
go to Philadelphia, to Baltimore, or to Bos- 
ton. What then? But he must be prevented 
from marrying by all means, thought Isser. 
When Rotenfeld would regret his step it 
would surely be too late. Something effect- 
ive must be devised without any delay. Isser 
could not rest until he brought the matter 
up before the Pruzna congregation, to which 
he made an eloquent appeal for immediate 
help. Isser appealed to his countrymen’s 
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sentiments, cited a thousand and one exam- 
ples of lives that were crippled and happi- 
nesses that were marred in similar cases, 
and the congregation resolved promptly to 
send for Rotenfeld’s wife at its own ex- 
pense. 

‘‘Brethren, now I pray you to keep this 
matter in per- 
fect secrecy or 
the bird may 
escape and all 
our labor is 
lost!’’ Isser en- 
treated the con- 
gregation be- 
fore the meet- 
ing was ad- 
journed. 

Half the bat- 
tle was practi- 
cally won. But 
how about the 
other half? 

‘‘Rotenfeld is 
a quiet man, and 
that is just 
where the chief 
trouble lies,’’ 
thought Isser, 
‘*for quiet water 
runs deep, and 
in the depth 
who can tell 
what course it 
will take? A 
close eye must 
be kept on him, 
and then—it would be a good thing to 
teach the fool a lesson. Let him not for- 
sake his happiness and open his door to 
admit trouble and misery.’’ 

Isser went to Purkin, the matchmaker, 
whose assistance he needed, and told him 
everything. 

‘‘Reb Isser, I must confess that with all 
my experience as a shadchen I could never 
strike such a clever scheme. Ha, ha, ha,’’ 
remarked Purkin, a red-cheeked, bright- 
looking old man whose gray beard was care- 
fully parted in the middle. ‘‘But what is he 
to you, a relative, or is she, perhaps, any 
relation of yours?’’ Purkin asked. 

‘‘Neither,’’ said Isser, thrusting his 
thumbs into his vest pockets. ‘‘I am 
straight, and that’s all. I can’t bear to see 
aman dragging misfortune over his head !’’ 

Purkin understood the matter thoroughly, 
and he at once set out to execute the 
scheme. He went to Solomon Rotenfeld that 








‘I'm straight, and that’s all,’ said Isser.”’ 


very evening, introduced himself as a match- 
maker, and in the course of their conversa- 
tion told him that he knew a beautiful, 
smart, intelligent young girl, a real bless- 
ing, one named Jennie Blumberg, who had 
about five hundred dollars into the bargain, 
and who would, in all probability, marry 
him. 

Rotenfeld met 
Miss Blumberg 
and liked her. 
She was really 
good - looking, 
young and 
bright. It took 
a great deal of 
Isser’s ingenuity 
to persuade Jen- 
nie to consent 
to a mock en- 
gagement, but 
he succeeded in 
the end. One 
difficulty over- 
come, Isser set 
out for the 
next. Her father 
was _ irresistibly 
opposed to the 
scheme. That 
would spoil his 
daughter’s rep- 
utation, he 
claimed, and 
paid no heed to 
Isser’s en- 
treaties. In vain 
were all Isser’s pleadings that this was but 
innocent fun, that we must be merry while 
we may, help others while we can, and that 
this instance would prove an invaluable les- 
son not only to Rotenfeld, but also to hun- 
dreds of youths thus gone astray. Isser had 
almost abandoned hope, when, one evening, 
Jennie secured her father’s consent. 

‘‘Papa,’’ she said, firmly, ‘‘I assure you 
that this will not harm my reputation in the 
least. I give you my word that nobody will 
think any less of me for this. And then, 
we’ll have so much fun!’’ 

And after long hesitation, he consented. 
Isser was radiant with joy. He partly neg- 
lected his own business, but was overjoyed 
that his scheme was succeeding so well. 
He quarreled at home with Golde, or, 
rather, Golde quarreled with him; yet he 
looked more cheerful and happier than ever ; 
he felt as though he had saved a man from 
dire misery, and his heart throbbed with joy. 
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Solomon Rotenfeld called on the Blum- 
bergs twice a week. He would bring a lot 
of candy and fruit every time he came. He 
would sit down in the rocking chair in the 
corner of the front room and would stare 
now at Jennie, who sat on the lounge read- 
ing a book, now at Mr. Blumberg and at 
Jacob Rosen, who usually played chess when 
he was there. 

When Mr. Blumberg asked him one even- 
ing where he was born, Rotenfeld wrinkled 
his forehead, leaned forward and said, with 
a sigh: 

‘*l was born in Moscow. _A fine city, yes, 
Moscow is a very fine city. Not at all like 
America.”’ 

And then he stared at them again in 
silence. At about eleven o’clock. he would 
rise from his seat, a smile would spread 
over his face, he would stretch himself and 
say, with a sigh, ‘‘ Well, good-night, good- 
night !”’ 

One Sunday Rotenfeld invited Jennie to 
go with him to the Jewish theatre, but Jen- 
nie declined gracefully. She told him that it 
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did not become her to go out with him be- 
fore they were publicly betrothed. 

“You are right! That’s right!’’ said 
Rotenfeld, smiling and scratching the back 
of his head. 


. . . + - . 


The engagement party was to take place 
on Purim night in Mr. Blumberg’s rooms, 
which were on the top floor of the Armory 
tenement house. It was seven o’clock in the 
evening. Isser had just given the final in- 
structions to Purkin and to Mr. Blumberg. 
All four gas jets in Blumberg’s front room 
were lighted. Long boards were laid across 
the kitchen tables; a white tablecloth was 
spread over the boards, and poultry, corned 
beef, tongue, pickles, wine, brandy, bottles 
of beer, fruits, candy and triangular Purim 
cakes were put on the table in fancy arrange- 
ment. 

The neighboring women, impatient and 
restless, bustled about in confusion. One of 
them brought in a few chairs from her 
house; another one brought plates and 
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glasses; still another woman with a child in 
her arms, carried knives, forks and wine 
glasses in her apron. 

They all seemed anxious to contribute 
something to this extraordinary ceremony. 
Some did it for diversion, others, believing 
the reunion of husband and wife one of the 
important commandments, expected compen- 
sation in the future life for their share in 
the work. 

Soon the old, patriarchal Reb Abraham 
entered the front room and greeted every- 
body with a significant smile. Out of breath, 
he sank into the nearest chair and heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

‘‘Where is our maiden strength?’’ he 
said, smiling, addressing no one in particu- 
lar. Purkin sat down beside him, and they 
began to speak in whispers, making gestures 
with their heads and hands. 

‘“‘His countrymen know whereof they 
speak when they say that his hump is full 
of wisdom,’’ said Reb Abraham, warmed up 
to enthusiasm. 

‘*Yes, he has a great rabbi’s head on his 
shoulders,’’ the matchmaker agreed with 
him. 

They soon moved nearer to the table and 
began to help themselves, offering blessings 
to the Lord. The room was now well-nigh 
filled with men, women and children, who 
stood on tip toes, and whose faces bespoke 
eagerness and expectation. 

At eight o’clock Solomon’ Rotenfeld 
made his appearance. His mustache was 
carefully curled, his curly hair nicely 
combed and perfumed. He had on a long 
Prince Albert coat, made to order for the 
occasion, light-gray trousers and patent 
leather shoes. 

‘*(ood-evening ; good-evening!’’ he said, 
bowing right and left and nervously button- 
ing and unbuttoning his coat. ‘‘Good-even- 
ing, Mr. Blumberg,’’ he greeted him, shak- 
ing his hand. ‘‘Where is Jennie ?’’ 

‘‘She will be out soon,’’ Blumberg an- 
swered; ‘‘go, sit down there,’’ and he 
pointed to a chair. 

When Solomon Rotenfeld took his seat the 
women ceased to cackle and to whisper. All 
became silent. Open-mouthed, everybody 
stared at Rotenfeld in suspense. Rotenfeld 
was nervously buttoning and unbuttoning 
his coat. 

‘‘Why are you idle, Mr. Rotenfeld? Why 
don’t you have something? It is true you 
are a bridegroom, but you needn’t be 
ashamed. All are our own people here.’’ 
Thus Purkin broke the silence; he filled a 
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glass with wine. ‘‘Have some,’’ he said to 
Rotenfeld. 

Rotenfeld murmured something which was 
drowned by the noise in the room, for at 
that moment some one knocked at the door. 
All turned to see the newcomer. Slowly the 
door was opened and a man with a load of 
coal and wood on his shoulder entered the 
room. Not heeding the laughter into which 
the crowd broke at his untimely appearance, 
he stepped calmly into the kitchen, where 
he unburdened himself of his load. He then 
thrust his thumbs into his vest pockets and 
came out facing the crowd. 

‘*Mazel tor! Mazel tor!’’ (Good luck! 
Good luck!) he said, with a triumphant air. 

‘*May you live in happiness! May you live 
in happiness!’’ was heard on every side of 
the room. 

‘*Now, Mr. Blumberg, your daughter I 
know—would that all daughters of Israel 
were like Jennie! May I have the honor to 
know the lucky bridegroom ?’’ asked Isser, 
slowly, accentuating the last two words. 

“*Here, Reb Isser, with pleasure, Mr. 
Solomon Rotenfeld from Moscow,’’ said 
Blumberg, with an air of seriousness, and 
hastened to step aside, for he could no 
longer keep a straight face. He rushed out 
into the hallway and burst into laughter. 

Isser came forward and eyed Rotenfeld 
fixedly. 

‘*Solomon Rotenfeld from Moscow,’’ he 
said, sarcastically. ‘‘So?’’ 

Solomon Rotenfeld grew pale and began 
to shudder. ‘‘Yes, sir; I’m pleased to meet 
you,’’ Rotenfeld muttered in a scarcely 
audible tone. A cold sweat came out on his 
forehead, and his eyebrows trembled convul- 
sively. 

**Shleime, don’t play the fool; don’t you 
know me? So, you don’t recognize me at 
all? Eh?’’ Isser said, and whispered some- 
thing to Purkin, who stood at his side. 

Rotenfeld saw in Isser’s eyes that all was 
lost. ‘‘He is a countryman of mine,’’ ex- 
plained Isser to the eager crowd that now 
surrounded him. ‘‘He comes from Pruzna.”’ 

In the meantime Purkin walked up to 
Rotenfeld, pulled him by the sleeve and 
whispered in his ear: ‘‘I see you’ve made a 
bad break, let us hurry away at once, or 
you’ll have Haman’s downfall.’’ 

In the confusion, they hastened away un- 
noticed. Purkin led him up to the roof, 
where he told him they might easily escape 
through the next Armory staircase. 

**Escaped! escaped!’’ suddenly cried a 
woman. ‘‘The bridegroom is gone.’’ 
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**Rachel! Rachel!’ 


All looked around in amazement. 

‘‘Not gone! no, not gone! The bride- 
groom is here, papa!’’ said Jennie, coming 
out of the other room, leaning on the arm 
of Jacob Rosen. 

A broad smile beamed on her lips, and her 
eyes were flashing. Everybody’s eyes were 
now fixed on Jennie and her bridegroom. 

‘‘Papa,’’ she said, blushing, ‘‘these peo- 
ple did not come to us in vain, and I knew 
what I said when I told you that my reputa- 
tion would not suffer on account of this. 
And Rosen knew it as well; didn’t you, 
Jacob?’’ she turned to her bridegroom with 
a smile. 

The father was taken by surprise. He 
never expected such a turn, and he did not 
know what to say. 

‘*Bliss comes to us when least expected !’’ 


The Straight Hunchback 
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uttered Rotenfeld.”’ 


said Isser. ‘‘All you have to do now is to 
wish them good luck and be merry.’’ 

‘*Mazel tor! Mazel tor!’’ (Good luck! 
Good luck!) was cried through the room. 

*“No evil will ever come out of good,’’ 
said Isser. ‘‘But why are you standing ?’’ 
he asked, outstretching his hand and turning 
to the dumbfounded crowd. ‘‘Sit down by the 
table and help yourselves! Not all of life’s 
surprises are pleasant, nor is all our life a 
holiday. We must therefore enjoy ourselves 
while we may. For what we have lost we 
can never find again. I’ll be back soon,’’ he 
added. ‘‘I’ll just complete my work, and 
then I am with you,’’ and he went out. 


It was a chilly, moonlit night. The air 
was fresh and invigorating. About ten wo- 
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men and five men stood on the Armory roof, 
each one armed with a broomstick or a cane. 
They were all quiet. Some of them followed 
the glimmering lights of the steamships 
that were passing here and there on the 
East River, while the others fixed their eyes 
on the roof gate, impatiently awaiting the 
appearance of the bridegroom. 

“‘T guess he’ll be good and pious after 
this,’’ burst out a dark-complexioned, long- 
nosed woman, who could not remain silent 
any longer. 

‘*T’]1 make him see his grandfather from 
the other world when I strike him,’’ put in 
a thin little woman with a kerchief on her 
head. 

‘‘Sh! sh! sh! they are coming, they are 
coming !”’ 

As soon as the door opened and they 
caught sight of Rotenfeld they rushed to- 
ward him and surrounded him. He was pale, 
his eyes wandered in despair, his hat was 
pushed down over his ears. Rotenfeld made 
an attempt to escape, but Purkin grasped 
his hand firmly, while another man took him 
by the arm. 

“Hold him till Isser comes up!’’ 
Purkin. 

*‘Just look at the hero, he is trembling 
like a leaf! It is really a pity to touch him,”’ 
said the thin little woman with the kerchief 
on her head. 

‘“‘He looks like a chicken in distress! 
said a woman, holding a baby in her arms. 

‘‘Like a rat in a trap,’’ put in the dark- 
complexioned woman. 

“*It serves him right,’’ remarked another. 

‘“Ah, there is Isser, Isser!’’ 

His thumbs in his vest pockets, Isser ad- 
vanced slowly toward the crowd. ‘‘Shleime,’’ 
he said, looking up at Rotenfeld and tak- 
ing him by the arm, ‘‘Shleime, you will 
admit that it was both wrong and foolish 
for you to act that way. Yes, foolish and 
childish.’’ 

And Isser, reminding him of bygone days, 
bringing back to him happy scenes of child- 
hood, concluded by telling him that if he 
were in Rotenfeld’s place he would not even 
think of changing Rachel, his kind, beauti- 
ful, true wife for a thousand Jennies. 
‘‘Heaven defend any man from a second 
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wife!’’ Isser went on, zealously; ‘‘ask me 
and I will tell you what it means! Believe 
me, I was too intimate a friend of your 
father to wish you bad!’’ 

Rotenfeld drooped his head and cast down 
his eyes. His thoughts wandered away to 
his little native town in Russia. Rachel 
arose in his imagination—the kind-hearted, 
blue-eyed friend of his youth. He now real- 
ized that he had never met a truer friend, 
that in his light-mindedness he had never 
thought of her virtues, and he now felt like 
crying. 

**Do not despair, Shleime. God is merci- 
ful. He prepares the remedy before He 
sends down the plague,’’ said Isser, emo- 
tionally. ‘‘You are indeed happier than you 
know. Mr. Purkin,’’ he turned to the mar- 
riage broker, ‘‘will you kindly do your 
share of the work now? It is more in your 
line.’’ 

Purkin departed quietly. A solemn silence 
reigned on the Armory roof. The silver 
moonbeams fell straight on Rotenfeld’s face. 


Tears were glistening in his eyes. About 
five minutes later Purkin returned. He was 


not alone; with him was a woman. 

**T would swear that this woman is some 
near acquaintance of yours, Shleime!’’ said 
Isser, stepping aside. 

Before him stood Rachel, neatly dressed, 
healthy-looking, happy and beautiful. 

“‘Shleime!’’ she exclaimed, recognizing 
her husband. 

**Rachel! Rachel!’’ uttered Rotenfeld, 
rushing into her embrace. Leaning his head 
on her breast, he wept for joy. 


‘‘Mazel tor!’’ (Good luck) said _Isser, 
proudly. 

‘Mazel tor!’’ echoed the women on the 
roof. 


Rotenfeld walked up to Isser, and, seizing 
his hand, shook it heartily. 

**T thank you—to-morrow—I’ll see you 
I am-—we are going—home now——’’ he 
said, trembling with emotion. 

Like two happy lovers, Rotenfeld and 
Rachel rambled through the quiet, moonlit 
streets, talking over the new life they were 
to begin. 

When they came home it was much after 
midnight. 
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A View of South Street, New York. 


iness men of New York are at present engaged in a struggle to prevent the general trade center of America from eloping to 
f tl 


the interior « 


F the United States were a huge funnel 
with the smaller end at New York, so 
that all things from all sections could 
scramble in at one end and land with a cer- 
tainty at the other, the business men of New 
York might not be engaged, as they are at 
present, in what threatens to be a last strug- 
gle to prevent the general trade center of 
America from eloping to the interior of the 
continent. 

Twenty or more years ago nearly every- 
thing gravitated toward New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and other cities of the North 
Atlantic section. The raw products of every 
portion of the West, from Utica to Denver, 
tumbled over themselves to reach the manu- 
factories of the East. The retailers of the 
West, from the Monongahela to the North 
Platte and the Sacramento, sent their orders 
for pots, pans, hoe-handles, and groceries to 
the jobbers of the Harlem and the Schuyl- 
kill. The farmers of the West shipped their 
wheat and corn from the Mississippi Valley 
to the shores of the Hudson and the Narra- 
gansett to purchase their plows and their 
hay-rakes. But in the latter portion of the 
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seventies the process began to stop, and it 
has been stopping ever since. The food stuff 
and the raw material of the West have 
found that home is a good place to stay. 
Grocers and furniture dealers and clothiers 
and shoemakers think that freight charges 
saved are better than trade marks of old 
firms on the Atlantic. 

Woods grown in the forests of the North- 
west and the South are turned into har- 
vesters and wagons and office desks in the 
vicinities of their birth. The man in the 
West does his business in the West. The 
man in the South does his business in the 
South. New York is simply submitting to a 
law of geography. There are mountains and 
rivers between the West and South and the 
North and East, and commodities of trade, 
like human beings, climb or swim only for 
necessity or for sport. Grain refuses to go 
up the Blue Ridge in order to get down to 
the Atlantic because it can reach the ocean 
at the Gulf or the Great Lakes with half the 
effort. Orders for metal or cloth balk at the 
mountains and the distance to the East and 


North, because they have found that they can 
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get what they want in the nearer fields of 
Birmingham and Superior and North Caro- 
lina. 

As Col. J. M. Lowe, of Kansas City, put 
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welfare of the country from which they fed. 
The effect was the same as if a restraining 
wall had been thrown about the entire agri- 
cultural area beyond the Alleghanies to 

















A Great Iron Furnace at Birmingham, Alabama. 


*‘Mobile, as the nearest seaport for the iron industries of Alabama, is growing in the volume and variety of its commerce.” 


the thing rather aptly some years ago in a 
speech made in reply to a declaration by 
railroad managers that the diversion of 
traffic to the Gulf was to be checked. 

‘It’s no use. The fiat has gone forth and 
all the managers in creation cannot stop it. 
Western grain will not submit to climb the 
mountains and be hauled 1,300 miles down 
to a seaport when it can reach deep water 
on a down grade in half the distance. For 
a quarter of a century the West, like a 
gigantic Alderney cow, has been standing, 
stretched across the continent with her hind 
feet in the East, and we are getting tired of 
all this and propose to change ends.”’ 

The story is one of the development of 
traffic distribution in accordance with the 
shape of the country and the agricultural 
and industrial activity of the inhabitants of 
the various sections. Prior to 1879, the 
North Atlantic ports not only received the 
raw products of the West and sent them 
back as manufactured goods, but they con- 
trolled and operated all the railroads, using 
them to their own profit, regardless of the 





compel all things to move in one channel. 
The goods of the Ohio states, which lay in a 
position to feed the then comparatively un- 
productive South, were taken over the moun- 
tains to New York and Boston, and sent 
down the Atlantic and back up the southern 
mountains to Atlanta and Chattanooga, thus 
climbing two ranges and traveling 1,400 
miles when they might have made the direct 
trip from the Ohio River in less than half 
the distance and with only one range to 
climb. 

With the closing of the seventies, the 
agricultural wealth of the Ohio states be- 
came of such enormous volume, swelling as 
a flood from the farms of the hundreds of 
thousands of settlers and home-makers, as 
to break through the artificial lines of traffic 
by sheer force. Under the active leadership 
of the citizens of Cincinnati, a short line, 
known as the Cincinnati Southern, was built 
through the Cumberland Gap from Cincin- 
nati to Chattanooga and Atlanta. The move 
at once placed the Middle West in touch 
with the South, creating a natural channel 
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of transportation. Thereafter, the North 
and Kast rapidly lost hold upon the South, 
and the West gained a field of independent 
trade which it maintained continuously until 
the South, in turn, began to be its own 
provider—an incident of the past few years. 

Almost simultaneously with this change in 
the Ohio region, the raw products of the 
farther West, especially the grain and the 
live stock, increasing with the multiplica- 
tion of inhabitants and becoming too plenti- 
ful to be contained within the channels 
leading to Toledo, made a break for the 
nearer lake port at Chicago. Toledo was 
already a compromise point, substituted for 
Buffalo by the Atlantic Coast agencies as 
the region of raw production had moved 
farther and farther westward. The railroads 

notably the then powerful Wabash-—cen- 
tered the interest and strength in Toledo, 
and were well on the way toward making it 
what Chicago is at the present time. But 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, appre- 
ciating the natural advantage in position 
enjoyed by the first named, and uniting ina 
harmony which has since become more or 
less of a wonder to all of them, raised the 
funds for a direct line from the Missouri and 
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Mississippi to Chicago—the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad. 

The Chicago and Alton, in its turn, proved 
as revolutionary in its influence upon traffic 
as had the Cincinnati Southern. Reference 
to the accompanying map showing the sev- 
eral most important short lines, will suggest 
that the building of this road was like erect- 
ing a fence or sinking a trench in the middle 
of the path of products as they traveled 
eastward. Not only was a final quietus put 
upon the terminal hopes of Toledo, but the 
rapidly strengthening position of Cincinnati 
and Louisville was imperiled. Chicago, with 
this and other aid, growing out of its ex- 
ceptional location and its marvelous enter- 
prise, shot straight to the front as one of 
the most potential traffic points in the Union. 

The same process went on still further into 
the new regions of the West, the traffic, like 
water, always seeking its natural level. 
Three or four years after the building of the 
Chicago and Alton, the prairies of the Da- 
kotas and the well-watered uplands of Minne- 
sota had begun to pour out wheat almost 
like sand, and the pressure of the products 
was too great to flow freely to Chicago. The 
Windy City made every effort to retain it— 
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The Harbor of Duluth. 
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just as the merchants of New York are now 
doing to retain the buying business of the 
West. An incipient effort of the grain to 
reach a near tide-water at Duluth, the 
westernmost point of the Great Lakes, was 
met by the cutting of freight rates by the 
Chicago railroads. Fences and trailers and 
inducements of every sort, legitimate and 
otherwise, were thrown out in all directions, 
but entirely in vain. 

A tremendous traffic fight ensued—per- 
haps the most sharp and bitterly contested 
in American history. The powerful Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad made un- 
heard-of reductions in freight charges, and 
was almost wrecked in consequence, while 
every other road in and out of the lake city 
suffered consequences from which it took 
long to recover. The tendency of grain to 
find the nearest outlet and the most logical 
port was irresistible. In spite of all opposi- 
tion, the enterprising people of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, found the necessary capital 
and built and maintained successfully the 
St. Paul and Duluth short line. President 
Stickney of the Great Western says in his 
book on the Railway Problem, wherein he 
dwells at length upon the foolhardiness of 
opposing natural traffic currents: 

‘‘What was there gained (by this fight) ? 
After the combat there stood Duluth, there 
were the Great Lakes, there were the rails, 
the cars and the locomotives of the short 
line, and there they are to-day.”’ 

Duluth went straight forward into compe- 
tition with Chicago. It not only gave the 
Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis ac- 
cess to tide-water, but it created a water 
terminal for the two transcontinental lines 
of railroad, the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific, which seem in a fair way 
to be principal factors in large movements 
yet to be developed. 

Again the same thing happened with 
reference to the products of the Missouri 
states and Texas, their products protesting 
against protracted, unnecessary and dis- 
torted routes of travel to Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati. These two cities, like all cities as 
they grow older, more intricate and more 
wealthy, sought to exert an arbitrary con- 
trol over their tributaries, claiming the right 
to distribute the Trans-Mississippi commodi- 
ties which were in demand in the South. 
But for the grain or corn of Nebraska and 
Kansas to go to either of the big cities and 
to be sent from there to the South involved 
the crossing of three rivers and the abandon- 
ing of easy and natural passes through the 
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Map Showing the 
hills of Tennessee and Alabama-—an absurd 
and impossible proposition. The Trans-Mis- 
sissippi people had simply to put themselves 
against it as the people of Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and Duluth had put themselves against 
similar propositions, and the inevitable result 
followed. With local enterprise and local 
capital a short line of railroad was built 
from Ft. Scott and Kansas City to Memphis, 
and the Farther West thereafter was in 
direct communication with the South—a 
communication which has increased steadily 
in volume until, with the recent evolution of 
industry in the South, it is one of the most 
notable and important of American traffic 
currents. 

It is not to be understood, of course, that 
the changes thus indicated signify that the 
older communities come to a standstill, or go 
backward, or are even relatively less impor- 
tant because of the sectional traffic that is 
taken away from them. When New York 
lost to Cincinnati the raw product trade 
with the South, compensating gains were 
made in other directions. American com- 
munities are not like those of Italy where, 
when the grape and wine business declines 
year after year, the people are at the end 
of their wits, and poverty seems the only 
available employment. On the contrary, 
when Philadelphia lost the raw product busi- 
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the Short Lines Which Caused the 
ness which New York captured by the build- 
ing of the Erie ditch, her people settled 
themselves to the making of locomotives 
and steamships. So, when Toledo lost the 
grain of the West she went into manufac- 
turing agricultural implements. When the 
Far West put its short lines into Chicago, 
Duluth and Memphis and deprived the Ohio 
states of their advantages in the South, 
the hauling of grain and pigs and cattle was 
given up for the making of cloths and tools. 
Indeed, one of the vital aspects of the law 
that is taking away from New York the lines 
of trade to retain which its merchants are 
contending, probably in vain, is that it im- 
plies the building up of the country into 
groups of sectional specialties. As the years 
of experiment and of temporary leadership 
pass, the several principal localities discover 
the items of trade in which their resources 
or their facilities for manipulation are the 
greatest, and adhere to these tenaciously 
and successfully. Some manufacture locomo- 
tives, and others, like Kalamazoo, in Michi- 
gan, do nothing so famously as the growing 
of celery. Some, like South Bend in Indiana, 
make wagons, and others, like Philadelphia, 
build war vessels. Some, like Bellingham 
Bay in the State of Washington, can salmon, 
and others, like Fresno, in California, dry 
raisins. 
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There seems, however, to be a chronologi- 
cal order of development as the traffic zones 
move westward which accords with the cus- 
tomary order of economic evolution. That is 
to say, so soon as agriculture and stock rais- 
ing in a given 
section reach 
a maximum, 
the business of 
jobbing and dis- 
tributing comes 
to the front, 
and so soon as 
jobbing and dis- 
tributing be- 
come of large 
importance, 
manufacturing 
puts itself for- 
ward. Finance 
probably follows 








could accomplish but little until the over- 
whelming amount of her packing house busi- 
ness put her in a position to dictate. St. 
Louis, with a persistence and thoroughness 
unequalled by any other city in the United 
States, has 
striven for more 
than fifteen 
years for privi- 
leges and recog- 
nition which she 
has not yet 
fully gained: 
while Kansas 
City, although 
a pivotal point 
for over twenty 
systems of rail- 
roads, has had 
to resort within 
the last three 








as the next 
step, although 





Grain Elevators at Port Arthur, Texas. 


or four years to 
the old expedi- 


‘ “At the Gulf of Mexico, three principal ports, and a fourth, which is rapidly growing r) vipat 
“J in power, are drawing s ongly from the traffic of the Mississippi Valley r 
the history of that great comt inatic f railroad strength have been effected in the ent oi building 
the various sec- North to prevent the diversion. a short line in 


tions of Ameri- 
ca up to the present time has not definea 
this phase very clearly. 

Exactly the same sections of the country 
which fought collectively to gain their nat- 
ural agricultural markets, put their resources 
together to secure markets for their grow- 
ing wholesale houses, and new districts for 
the peregrinations of their ever-increasing 
number of drummers. Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis and St. Paul in succession went at 
the thing. The struggle was harder and 
lasted longer. Indeed, it lasts to the present 
day, and is part of the existing fight of the 
New York merchants. Altering a jobbing or 
manufacturing situation is by no means the 
same sort of struggle as the altering of the 
raw product situation, the fundamental dif- 
ference being that a given section can never 
thoroughly control the jobbing field physi- 
sally tributary to it until it produces the 
manufactured goods with which to do the 
jobbing. 

Cincinnati, for example, notwithstanding 
all the wealth acquired from the large 
sphere of its agricultural business following 
the building of the short line to the South, 
was not fully able to force consideration 
from the railroads as a jobbing center until 
the conditions described earlier in this ar- 
ticle began to appear in the later eighties 
and the early nineties. Chicago, as lately as 
in 1883, had to make common cause with 
Kansas City and St. Louis, and even then 


order to obtain 
goods from the East at such rates as would 
enable her to distribute them into the ter- 
ritory naturally tributary to her. 

By the mercy of plenty of coal and iron 
under their sod, and plenty of copper under 
the ribs of their hills and mountains, the 
entire group of states which cluster around 
the Great Lakes have put upon themselves, 
since their original short line fights, quite 
as much of a girth as manufacturers as they 
had acquired for a time as dealers in things 
of the soil. Thus they not only have en- 
trenched themselves in complete and rail- 
ribbed independence in the matter of supply- 
ing their own people with their own food, 
but they have also won the say-so as to who 
shall make their people’s clothes and shoes 
and gang-plows and who shall sell them. 
They are become a section of the United 
States entirely by themselves, industrially 
and potentially an independent nation. 

Sut westward of this group the manufac- 
turing evolution has been extremely slow as 
compared with its wheat and corn and live 
stock development in the time when short 
lines were being built. Hence the jobbing 
traffic is still mixed, and the Western inde- 
pendence is not much more than half won 
Iowa, thickly populated though she is, still 
remains in the middle stage between raw 
produce and factories, comfortably devoting 
herself to the making of cheese and the 
fattening of hogs, sheep and cattle. Minne- 
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sota has not yet given up her wheat for the 
tanning of hides, the packing of beef or the 
canning of corn, although she has got so far 
as to lead the world in the sacking of flour, 
the grinding and boxing of cereals and, save 
for recent competition in the South, in the 
making of furniture. Missouri, one of the 
oldest, richest and most fruitful of Ameri- 
can states, with lots of iron and lots of zinc, 
is still making more ado over her farms than 
over her mills. 

Nevertheless, in these very sections in 
which the manufacturing has not yet ac- 
quired volume 
enough to re- 
enforce the con- 
tention of the 
jobbers for in- 
dependence, the 
law of physical 
conformity be- 
tween. traffic 
movements and 
geographical 
conditions ]ed, 
as recently as 
1898-9, to one 





of the most 
dramatic inci- 
dents in West- 


ern railroad and 
financial history 

namely, the 
absorption of 
the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg and 
Gulf Railroad by 
the capitalistic 
interests con- 
trolling the rail- 
roads of the 
North and East. 
The building of 
this road, which 
occupies practi- 
cally a straight 
line from Kansas City to the nearest available 
harbor on the Gulf, had been, like the earlier 
building of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 
from Kansas City to Galveston, the result of 
the pressure of the overwhelming agricul- 
tural production of Kansas, Texas and the 
other Southwestern states for a shorter and 
better outlet to the sea than was afforded 
by the long routes to the Atlantic Coast and 
to the Great Lakes. 

Between 1885 and 1898 the heaviest agri- 
cultural and live stock developments in the 
United States had taken place in Kansas, 
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Nebraska, Texas and the Southwest, and the 
traffic bureaus of St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, Galveston and Ft. Worth, 
realizing this and uniting forces, gained 
from the Government the money necessary 
to improve the harbor of Galveston and to 
make it an available point of export for 
Southwestern products. The effect upon the 
business of the Northern railroads was al- 
most immediate. Where in 1885 Galveston’s 
total commerce was less than $14,000,000, 
it had grown in 1890 to over $24,000,000 ; 
In 1895 it was nearly $42,000,000, and in 
1899 it was 
over $81,000, 
000—a total in- 
crease of nearly 
six times the 
original amount 
within fourteen 
years. New 
York’s com- 
merce, on the 
other hand, in- 
creased less 
than one-third 
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within the same 
period. Also, 
while Galves- 
ton’s percent- 
age of the total 
commerce of 
the United 
States increased 
from one per 
cent. to four 
and one-third 
per cent. in the 
fourteen years, 
New York’s per- 
centage de- 
creased from 
fifty-four to 
forty-seven per 
cent. 

Fully awake 
to the dangers of the situation, the North- 
ern cities and traffic interests gained con- 
trol of the short lines and other facili- 
ties leading to the Gulf, and sought to 
check the southward flow. But they had to 
cope with the natural drain and incline of 
the heart of the continent. They kept things 
well enough in their own hands for a time. 
3ut it was not long until the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg and Gulf Railroad, strategically 
located and daringly managed, not only put 
in rates that sent the Southwestern products 
to their natural port again more cheaply 
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than the other roads could possibly carry 
them to Northern and Eastern ports, but 
also fixed rates on incoming goods that gave 
Kansas City and vieinity advantages over all 
Eastern points in distributing to the terri- 
tory adjacent to them. 

The Northern and Eastern roads resorted 
to the extreme device of boycotting the rail- 
road, forcing it into bankruptcy, and by 
prolonged and adroit financial manipulating 
wrested it entirely from the control of its 
original promoters. It passed into the hands 
of the same people who had previously reor- 
ganized the Chicago and Alton, the Union 
Pacific and the Oregon Short Line—people 
whose capital lies chiefly in New York and 
whose interests presumably are associated 
with those of the merchants who recently 
have been contending against the loss of 
their trade to the same region in which 
the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf had 
operated. 

As yet there has been no one to say of 
this big movement what Mr. Stickney said 
of the fight in the Northwest: ‘‘What was 
there gained? There was Duluth, there was 
the short line, etc.’’ But it is significant 
that Galveston and the Gulf ports have not 
stopped in their progress. Kansas City’s 
distributing business grows year after year, 
constantly enlarging in lines which formerly 
had been monopolized by the merchants 
farther East and North. St. Louis has bested 
New York in the control of the jobbing 
trade of Texas, while its manufactures, in 
such lines as shoes, clothing, furniture and 
structural iron, are dominating the Trans- 
Mississippi. Galveston is almost the biggest 
of the cotton exporters, and is encroaching 
on Duluth in the volume of its shipments of 
grain. 

In fact, the half of the continent lying 
south of the Ohio and of the Platte is loom- 
ing up as an unconquerable trade magnate, 
with probably unshakable determination to 
do business on the nearest salt water. The 
Southern states, in their remarkable indus- 
trial achievements of the last eight years, 
are more than re-enforcing the territory of 
the Mississippi and of the Red River of the 
North. Between the iron, coal and timber of 
the South and the agriculture of the South- 
west there has arisen a spontaneous inter- 
change that seems to grow by its own force. 
The cotton mills below the Mason and Dixon 
line, contrary to former custom, send their 
output straight to the dry goods and denim 
merchants of the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri, instead of the regions dispatching 





their orders to Boston and New York. 
Wagons from Georgia are making their way 
into the farms of Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
while Kansas City flour and St. Louis corn, 
Kansas City hides and St. Louis shoes go as 
far as North Carolina and Eastern Tennessee. 
Coal and iron from the vicinity of Birming- 
ham and Knoxville are taking the contracts 
for the building of the steel freight cars to 
ply on the Southern roads. St. Louis has 
long since made use of the hard woods of 
the South to fortify its position as the prin- 
cipal manufacturer, in the United States of 
car furniture, of street cars, and the like. 

Since the Spanish War has brought the 
trade with the West Indies into prominence, 
the heavily capitaled and determined Illinois 
Central has been seconding the efforts of the 
people of New Orleans to make that point 
the principal port of entry for trade with 
not only the adjacent islands but with South 
America. To some extent the pressure of 
this movement has been felt among the 
South American firms whose headquarters 
are at New York. Mobile, as the terminus of 
the Southern Railway and as the nearest 
seaport for the iron industries of Alabama, 
is growing in the volume and variety of its 
articles of commerce. Pensacola is strength- 
ening as one of the principal ports for the 
tramp steamship traffic in the South—a 
traffic which went to New York and Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore before the awak- 
ening of the South and the perfecting of its 
railroad lines. 

Again, along the Atlantic Coast north 
from Florida to the Chesapeake Bay, Bruns- 
wick, in Georgia, is becoming the largest 
shipper of hardwood lumber, Charleston and 
Savannah are carrying cotton manufactures, 
furniture, etc., to Europe, South America 
and South Africa. At Norfolk is a harbor 
naturally the strategic point for the trade 
of the whole South Atlantic slope. Five or 
six railroad systems concentrate in the city, 
and it has recently been fixed upon by a 
number of co-operating railroads as a live 
stock shipping center. With Newport News, 
it drains the coal and iron fields of West 
Virginia, southwestern Pennslyvania and 
eastern Ohio. The commerce of Newport 
News itself advanced from $3,250,000 in 
1885 to $28,400,000 in 1899. 

Over on the western boundary of the 
Southern states, Memphis moves along 
swiftly with its lumber mills and its inter- 
state traffic, justifying its assumed name, 
‘the gate city,’’ and practically completing 
a cordon of active, advancing cities around 
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the area in which was waged the civil strife 
of the sixties. All these cities are compe- 
titors of the North and East. They are 
carrying business toward the South and 
West. Where the states in the vicinity of 
St. Louis and Kansas City lack manufactur- 
ing establishments to support their position 
as jobbers, these communities supply the 
lack, and join forces in the Gulfward ten- 
dency and in the tendency toward the South 
Atlantic. Where the states in the vicinity 
of Atlanta or Jackson may lack in the 
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wooden shipbuilding for the Pacific Ocean 
traffic of the future. California furnishes 
the world with fruits, and is beginning to 
furnish it with wines to such an extent as 
to have an appreciable effect upon the im- 
porting business of New York. 

No one knows what may come from across 
the Pacific. But expectations of the con- 
servative have led to pretentious undertak- 
ings in shipping investment, and the strategic 
maneuverings of the transcontinental rail- 
roads suggest that important traffic altera- 
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staples of the soil, the West supplies them. 
The geography of it all is against New York. 

Finally, from the Rocky Mountains west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean is a territory 
potentially distinct from all other sections, 
although still dependent because of the 
limited development of its resources. Color- 
ado, fortunate in the possession of iron, 
steel and coal in abundance, calls less fre- 
quently on the big steel works of Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois for its railroad material 
and its mineral machinery. Washington and 
Oregon build their own ships with their 
own timber, and promise to do much of the 
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, which formerly were monopolized by the 


enlarging in line 
n rth 


tions are expected. Anocean of 6,000 miles 
wide is now an element in the traffic con- 
ditions of the United States—an additional 
factor to operate against the concentration of 
business at the small end of a funnel. New 
York is doubtless upon the direct line of in- 
ternational travel and trade, located where it 
may be the monetary center of the world for 
a long time to come; but in the United States 
at large numerous traffic and business areas 
are growing, each of which is defined by condi- 
tions of physical geography, and each of which 
lies beyond the immediate control or the cen- 
tralizing power of the nation’s metropolis. 
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OSSIBLY the most genuine and striking 
success of the latter half of the season 
1900-1901 is ‘‘Mrs. Dane’s Defense,”’ 

played by Charles Frohman’s regular Empire 
Theatre Company. Moreover, two members 
of this company have made the hit of a 
prosperous career in this production. Mar- 
garet Anglin’s unquestioned talent first be- 
came familiar to New York audiences when 
she appeared as Roxane to Richard Mans- 
field’s Cyrano. Later she added to her repu- 
tation while supporting Henry Miller in 
“The Only Way.’’ But in ‘‘Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense’’ she has richer opportunities than 
any woman in the cast, and she profits by 
them to the full. Charles Richman also, as 
Sir Daniel Carteret in the same play added 
a touch of brilliancy and power to a deserved 
reputation for facile comedy work. It does 
not happen often that two players in the 
same company make so indisputable a hit 
on the first night. A rarer element of chance 
on this occasion was that Mr. Richman was 
cast in the play quite by accident. Mr. 
Faversham, the leading man of the com- 
pany, who is just convalescing from a dan- 
gerous case of appendicitis, was unable to 
undertake the part originally intended for 
him. Jessie Millward, who usually has the 
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most important role in the Empire Theatre 
productions, appears with her customary 
skill in a part of secondary importance. 
Henry Arthur Jones is the author of 
‘“Mrs. Dane’s Defense.’ Mrs. Dane, a beauti- 
ful and engaging woman, comes to live in 
a fashionable London suburb. She poses as 
a widow, is very demure and respectable; 
but also very fascinating. Naturally, she 
becomes the prey of the searching and ven- 
omous gossip of the virtuous community. 
Presently one of the characters believes he 
recognizes in her the cause of a horrid and 
shameful domestic catastrophe that hap- 
pened some years before in Vienna. The 
pious fervor of the principal gossip, a char- 
acter sketched with the author’s known 
vigor in delineating the Pharisee, impels 
her to send a detective to Vienna to search 
out Mrs. Dane’s past. Meanwhile Lionel 
Carteret, adopted son of Sir Daniel Car- 
teret, the most celebrated lawyer in Eng- 
land, has fallen in love with Mrs. Dane. 
The detective returns from Vienna with 
evidence that Mrs. Dane is an impostor 
and that her past has been anything but 
decent. The detective nevertheless per- 
mits himself to be won to silence by the 


seductive plea of Mrs. Dane. When an 
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apology is sought from the woman who had 
commissioned the detective to go to Vienna, 
she refuses to make one. Then Sir Daniel 
Carteret offers to act as Mrs. Dane’s coun- 
sel and to clear her fame. In questioning 
her, with the unconscious skill of a cross- 
examiner, he unexpectedly brings her to 
her knees in a pitiful avowal of her past 
infamy. Mrs. Dane, on the advice of Sir 
Daniel Carteret, leaves the xeighborhood 
and renounces all claim to the hand of his 
son. The village righteous ones are exalted 
in their own justification; but the sym- 
pathy of the audience follows Mrs. Dane, 
bad as she is. It is a powerful, clean-cut 
play, excellently acted. 

‘‘Lady Huntworth’s Experiment,’’ by R. 
C. Carton, is an assured success of Daniel 
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Frohman’s Stock Company. Like all the 
comedies of Mr. Carton, this one is built on 
a fragile base, but built dexterously. Lady 
Huntworth is the victim of a sottish brute 
of a husband, whom she permits to obtain a 
divorce at the cost of her. own character. 
She ‘then takes a place as cook in the house 
of a country vicar. Such is the thread of 
the piece which indicates plenteous oppor- 
tunity for comedy incident. ‘There is, also, 
however, an element of the tragic in the 
character of Lady Huntworth’s drunken for- 
mer husband. Jameson Lee Finney does 
notable work in the interpretation of this 
part. 

KE. 8. Willard has returned to New York 
after a long absence. His appearances in 
‘“‘David Garrick,’’ ‘‘The Professor’s Love 
Story,’’ and ‘‘Tom Pinch’’ have received 
the most attentive consideration. None of 
these plays has the qualities that produce a 
startling success, but all of them afford op- 
portunities for the beautiful sincerity and 
perfect art that are the foundation of Mr. 
Willard’s high station in our theatre. 

It is gratifying to notice that Henry 
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Miller seems to have found a prosperous 
medium in the play, ‘‘Richard Savage,’’ 
written for him by Madeleine Lucette Ryley. 
Few lives in English literature present inci- 
dents so moving and dramatic as that of 
Savage, who, from the moment of his entry 
into this world, struggled under a blight that 
is abhorrent to all. The play is in five acts 
and shows Savage first, starving in an attic; 
then as the client of Lord Tyrconnell, when 
he reveals himself to Lady Macclesfield as 
her son. She denounces him as an impostor. 
Then follow the quarrel and the duel with 
his patron, which result in Savage’s return 
to the bleak and gaunt attic. Finally comes 
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more, is a grand opera singer who has made 
a hit abroad. She is brought to New York 
by the late Colonel Mapleson to sing at the 
Academy of Music. Captain sinks, of the 
Seventh Regiment, falls in love with her, 
and the course of their wooing constitutes 
the spine of the comedy. Mr. Fitch’s other 
play is ‘‘The Climbers,’’ which was the first 
production of Amelia Bingham’s Company. 

‘‘Her slenderness of limb, the rich plain- 
ness of her costume, and, above all, the 
pretty combing of her boy-like hair reminded 
me of pictures of the Prince in the fairy 
books. When it was all done and I came 
away after seeing Sarah Bernhardt as Ham- 
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Act I of Joseph Arthur's Successful Comedy-drama, “Lost River.” 


the duel with Sinclair, who is his rival for 
the hand of Elizabeth Wilbur. Savage is 
almost bested by Sinclair when an old ser- 
vant and friend of the poet interferes and 
kills his antagonist. Savage is arrested and 
charged with murder. He has been sen- 
tenced to be hanged, but through the influ- 
ence of friends a pardon is granted to him. 


Just as the good news is brought to him 


in Newgate, Savage dies. 

Clyde Fitch, the most prolific of our play- 
wrights, is represented by two new plays. 
The first is ‘‘Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,’? a comedy of New York life a 
quarter of a century ago. Aurelia John- 
son, played intelligently by Ethel Barry- 


let I concluded that not only her appear- 
ance, but also her performance was like 
what the fairy Prince’s must have been had 
his lot been cast in the tragic web that 
enmeshed the Prince of Denmark.’’ This 
was said by a regular theatregoer, not a 
critic, who contends that the Bernhardt pro- 
duction of the tragedy is one of the most 
satisfactory stage versions of Shakespeare 
that New York has seen. 

We may not hold so enthusiastic an opin- 
ion of Bernhardt’s ‘‘Hamlet’’; but we must 
in fairness admit that it is in great degree 
artistic, and in the highest degree true 
drama. 

To begin, Bernhardt presents a translation 
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in prose by Messieurs Morand and Schwob. 
While making a verbatim translation in so 
far as possible, in selection and arrange- 
ment these gentlemen have kept in mind the 
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constructive methods of Sardou rather than 
those of Shakespeare. Wisely they did not 
attempt to reproduce the majestic music 
of English blank verse, which can be com- 
pared only to the ocean in the thunder of 
its power and the infinitude of its range. 
While this may seem to be desecration 
(and what translation is not desecration?), 
it serves better than any volume of criti- 
cism to show the man, who considers 
Shakespeare a perennial fad and a theatre 
prodigality what a magician of stage technic 
was the court player and ancient manager 
of the Globe Theatre. The most intelligent 
among us, accustomed to the thrifty four 
acts of Pinero and his fellows, are prone to 
think of Shakespeare as a dramatic poet, 
but hardly as a dramatist, for these days at 
least. The present French version of ‘‘Ham- 
let’? was 
made evi- 
dently for 
stage pur- 
poses; and 
such pur- 
poses are 
carried out 
superbly by 
Bernhardt 
as the star 
and as the 
stage man- 
ager. The 
company 
played in 
admirable 
accord with 
her, and, 
individually 
they showed 
more intel- 
ligence and 
proficiency 
than the 
average ac- 
tor in our 
own Shake- 
sperian casts. Coquelin, as the First Grave- 
digger, gave a performance of the most high- 
ly finished art—only you felt that it was 
art, delightful as it was. One character 
alone, Polonius, was not so much ill played 
as utterly misconceived. Much of the blame 
for this error must be laid to the transla- 
tors and to Madame Bernhardt. Some of 
the most significant lines of Polonius were 
omitted, and the character was presented as 
a clown rather than a politician with a ma- 
chine-made scheme of life. The actor who 
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played Polonius was cer- 
tainly the strangest em- 
bodiment of that part 
ever beheld by the Eng- 
lish race. With his chin 
whiskers and motley cos- 
tume, he looked for all 
the world like a prosperous 
Long Island farmer at a 
masquerade in a Moorish 
costume made out of his 
wife’s best counterpane. 
To write of Bernhardt 
herself one has the choice 
of these alternatives: 
Either to indulge in a 
long railing that her Ham- 
let is not Shakespeare’s 
from first to last; or, to 
run riot in an apostrophe 
to the wonder, the variety 
and the brilliance of her 
genius. Indeed, a man 
who had studied her 
long and watchfully might 
write an essay on the 
originality and resource 
of her by-play, in stage 
parlance called ‘‘busi- 
ness.”” To be concise, 
it may be set down 
that Bernhardt’s Hamlet 
is emotional rather than 
intellectual. Her con- 
ception must stand alone, 
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for few, if any, can be compared to it. And of 
the greatest actor of our country whose Hamlet 
is only a memory now, no one presumes to speak 
in comparison. 

An observation I made on this occasion is too 
trifling to be called an incident and yet too 
curious to be overlooked. At one of the entr’ actes, 
when the orchestra had ceased playing and the 
usual three raps had been struck, the curtain did 
not rise. The whole house was on the tiptoe of 
expectation. 

Suddenly behind the curtain a voice cried : 

“Allons!” 

Unmistakably it was Bernhardt’s voice; not the 
voice of Hamlet, of Reichstadt or of Marguerite. 
It was the voice of Bernhardt, the stage di- 
rector. 

On the instant the curtain glided up under the 
roof, Hamlet stepped on the scene and spoke his 
lines. Yet for a few seconds I could not forget 
that commanding “allons.” It seemed almost as 
though I had been addressed in person, and that 
there was something I should do. 
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AN EDITORIAL 


T is told of a famous Supreme Court Jus- 
tice of New England that, after a long 
day’s toil over legal problems, he got 

relaxation during the evening in the thrill- 
ing pages of detective novels. A. Conan 
Doyle, on the contrary, has been cited 
lately as having a mean opinion of de- 
tective stories. It is easy to understand 
why the creator of Sherlock Holmes should 
find detective stories a bore, and perhaps a 
burden. He has to write them; and he has 
written probably several hundred. 

Now there is really no necessity for offer- 
ing arguments in proof that the detective 
story cannot die. But there is much interest 
in noticing that this class.of narrative, read 
by all who read, from messenger boy to bank 
president, has been almost wholly neglected 
by literary critics. Yet critics have written 
and write incessantly on such dilettante 
topics as ‘‘Minor Poets’’ and ‘‘ Differences 
Between Realism and Veritism.”’ 

Happily, this neglect is a blessing rather 
than a blight. No one has expounded the 
laws of detective literature, and conse- 
quently such stories are constructed without 
reference to any dogma save that of holding 
the reader at the tension point of interest. 
Provided that the story keep the reader in 
this state of pleasing anxiety, the theme 
may be always the same: Crime is being 
done or has been done; and the criminal 
must be brought to bay. 

Nevertheless, we are about to p=!lish a 
series of detective stories founded on an 
idea that we believe to be unique. These 
stories have been written by Rodrigues 
Ottolengui, whose novel, ‘‘An Artist in 
Crime, ’’ enjoyed substantial popularity some 
years ago. Kach of these stories is com- 
plete in itself, though all will appear under 
the collective title, ‘‘Before the Fact.’’ We 
think we can say safely that this series will 
spring a surprise on the most experienced 
students of detective literature. 

Two stories of a widely different charac- 
ter that will appear in our next number are, 
“‘Through Fire and Water,’’ by Joe Lincoln, 
and ‘‘Old Peter the Rich,’’ by Arthur Henry. 
The first of these relates with abundant 
feeling and humor the incidents of a curious 
Cape Cod courtship. The other, by the 
author of that successful novel, ‘‘A Princess 
of Arcady,’’ is a fantastic and pretty love 
story. In the same issue will be published 
the first of the stories by Will L. Comfort, 


that we have already announced. It is called 
‘*Backles, War Scribe,’’ and contains a 
graphic picture of the advance on Tientsin, 
embodying the experiences of a war corre- 
spondent under fire. ‘‘The Prosperity of 
Headlight Jones,’’ a story of Mexican life, 
will introduce a new writer to the readers 
of ‘‘Ainslee’s.’’ This is Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 

If there is anything we take pleasure in 
it is a glance now and then at the younger 
American writers who have become known 
to the public through this magazine. One 
of these men sought to pay us a high com- 
pliment by saying that he had never been 
able to sell a story to a magazine till 
‘**Ainslee’s’’ began to buy from him. After 
his work had appeared in ‘‘Ainslee’s’’ edi- 
tors of other magazines made requests to 
him for stories; and a well-known publisher 
wrote promising to publish anovel by him 
as soon as he should have one ready. Of 
course, this is gratifying both to the author 
and to the editors of ‘‘Ainslee’s’? We men- 
tion this incident not so much to air our 
gratification as to encourage not only liter- 
ary aspirants but also all people who have a 
story to telland can make a fist at telling it. 
All they need be sure of is that they have a 
story worth telling. We shall be more than 
glad to examine it with a view to publica- 
tion. Finally, if every man and woman, who 
reads this, will look intelligently into the 
life each has lived, how many a powerful 
dramatic crisis will rise up in the memory out 
of which an interesting story could be made. 

One word more: Some people there are 
who still coddle the delusion that in order 
to have manuscripts read and accepted by a 
magazine, they must use all the influence 
they can beg or command, to secure an m- 
troduction to the editor. Please be assured 
that the only introduction requisite is clean 
copy and sufficient postage to carry your 
manuscript both ways. We read all manu- 
scripts carefully, for the reason that we 
need good material always. The unknown 
writer has no cause to fear competition 
with the writer whose name makes a good 
line in an advertisement. Why? Because 
the man with a reputation is so much sought 
after that he rarely has anything to submit. 
Of a hundred manuscripts in our mail, not 
more than two come from writers possess- 
ing even a little renown. As it is a princi- 
ple of ours not to rely on ‘‘big names,’’ the 
unknown writer has a clear field here. 
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